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The 


Pennsylvania 





State 


University 


Summer 
Sessions 
1954 


More than 600 undergraduate and grad- 


uate courses in total program. 


One to 12 weeks of summer study and 


recreation. 


Instructional fees and living expenses 





moderate. 


Special features include: 


Child and Youth Study Workshop 





Conservation Education Laboratory 





Educational Television Workshop 











Health Education Workshop 
Clothing and Textiles Workshop INTER-SESSION—] une 8 to June 25 
Institute on World Affairs and Interna- MAIN SUMMER SESSION—] une 28 to August 7 


tional Understanding PosT-SESSION—August 9 to August 27 


Radio and Television Institute 
: : for catalogue information address: 
Seminar in the Teaching of the National 
Sciences in Relation to Religious Con- Director of Summer Sessions 


cepts Room 102-B Burrowes Building 


Superintendents and Principals Conference THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


State College Pennsylvania 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





Now you can have your own FREE copy of this 





wonderful aid for all 
elementary teachers 


—and it's yours for the asking 


WHAT IT IS: A tested and approved program that 
represents a new trend in the teaching of reading. In 
format, it is a loose-leaf booklet, almost 12 by 9 inches 
in size; its 54 pages are divided into 6 sections separated 
by heavy index tabs of different colors. Each section 
contains a series of charts which correlate your basic 
readers with 315 available supplementary “reading-for- 
fun books” according to these broad interest areas: 
Animals, American Heritage, Boys and Girls at Work 
and Play, Fancy and Make Believe, Science and Nature 
Study, and World Neighbors. It will be kept up-to-date 
through chart revisions and additions that will also be 
sent to you free. 


WHAT IT DOES: It links, in a sensible and practical 
way, the basic readers now being used in your own 
classroom with the correctly graded supplementary 
books the child wants to read, enjoys reading, and 
ought to read. It does this by means of a series of in- 
genious charts, prepared by experts, which analyze the 
interest themes of more than 300 recommended books- 
in-print published by 47 of America’s leading pub- 
lishers. The charts show how these books integrate, by 
subject and grade, with the readers you already have. 


HOW TO GET A COPY: Just fill out the coupon 
below and mail it. A set of Curriculum Correlation 
Charts will be sent to you at once. These charts cost 
thousands of dollars to prepare, and have proven in- 
valuable to teachers of reading. Now, for the first time, 
they are being offered free. Send for your copy today. 


USE THIS COUPON. MAIL IT TODAY 


ee a a a ae a ee ee ee ee ee ee a 


E. M. Hale and Company, Dept.3M 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send me my free copy of your CunrnicuLUM 
CorrELATION CHARTS. I understand there is no obligation on 
my part, and that you will keep them up-to-date through 
new revised pages as they become available. 





47 American publishers 
cooperate to bring the miracle of \ 
Capmvs Books to schools and 
libraries: the best books in better 
editions at lower cost! Ask 
for the 1954 Catalog. 





School 
C) Send me the 1954 catalog of Cadmus Books. 
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In This Issue 

® The 48 pages of the March issue 
bring to JOURNAL readers a great 
variety of professional articles and 
news. Featured is the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction’s “Look to the 
Future,” a part of his speech at the 
1953 PSEA Convention. 


® Every teacher who is a member of 

| 7 the Pennsylvania Public School Em. 
Y/ Z ployes’ Retirement System should read 

the article by Rex T. Wrye, secretary 
of the board. Those approaching re- 
tirement age will want to study care- 


fully the explanation of the options 
from which they may choose. 


> This is the time of year when Local 
: Branches are beginning to think about 
a finishing off the remaining items of the 


WN i: 


THE EAR AND HEARING cleaning.” He tells leaders of our 


Sound waves reach the external ear (1) which amplifies and Loeals how to whisk the broom. 
transmits them through the canal (2) to the ear drum (3) ® Jo Kress teaches geography of 
whose virbation carries the waves to three small attached Allegheny County with a DC-3 as a 
bones. These bones carry the sound across the middle classroom. 

ear (4) to the internal ear (5) deep in the skull. Vibration . és e 3 
of small bones in the middle ear produces the sound wave Pm A high school senior explains his 
in a fluid of the internal ear. This wave stimulates a nerve idea of the guidance needed by modern 
to send impulses to the brain (6) which interprets them youth. 

@s sound. 
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Presi 
Presi 
Scho 
& Vacation time isn’t too far away. Publ. 
Bernice Gilmore, who attended school Harri 
at the American Academy in Rome f 


last summer, tells the story of her 
NOW Hear POTS cass travels and study. 5 


> Teachers who are planning to travel 
this summer will be interested in the 
notice concerning NEA tours in the 
| Educational Interests section. Here, 
too, is an announcement concerning 
the United States Teacher Exchange 
Program about which the PSEA office 


often receives requests for information. 


Accidents and illnesses of every type strike suddenly. No 
warning alarm is sounded in advance of their approach. It’s 
important, therefore, that everyone who has an income should 
protect it against the unexpected. Educators’ flexible group 

and individual policies step in and give a hand when. income 

stops, expenses mount and rising’ medical costs accumulate. 
Educators’ low cost income protection pays as long as 5 years 
for accidents, As long as 2 years for sickness. You are 

covered 365 days a year, including all authorized leaves. At ®& The advertisements in this 48-page 

your option, hospital-surgical benefits may be added — including | issue bring to our PSEA members the 

dependents. Let Educators provide you with the exact type | latest news on books, summer courses, 

of coverage you need — and can afford. Without and new equipment, as well as a lot 
obligation, fill in and mail the coupon. . now! of worth-while information. 

















Ed PSEA Headquarters Staff Meath 
Tere Mutual Insurance Company |“ No Ted Sober, tie 


P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. a | Executive Secretary and Editor 
Cetihiana: sihaieall h ' 4 A. Ciatr Moser Director of Research 
gg pt one adage stl yay soma per ere Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
copies of your Health Posters, also full information about E P.B 
your Accident and Sickness Policies]; Hospital Policies (); UGENE 1. DERTIN 
Hersert P. LAUTERBACH 


as Have representative call [] 
FREE POSTERS D. RAYMOND SOLLENBERGER 
Rducutioncl. Brcslew Assistant Executive Secretaries = 
for classroom bulletin Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
boards. They contain no Address. M. EuizasetH MattHews’ Associate Editor 
advertising. Write for 1 ik MarcareT E. HAssLer 
or more copies today Grade_________. School District. Administrative Assistant 


Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 


Name. 
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s ymbol of 
| the finest 
hollywood 16mm 


feature films 


FROM 
20th CENTURY-FOX 
and WARNER BROS. 


* * * 
for recreation 
student assemblies 
entertainment 
enrichment and morale 


* * * 
You select films like these: 
FOR ADVENTURE: Crimson Pirate; 
Halls of Montezuma; Two Flags West; 
Springfield Rifle. OUTDOORS: Smoky; 
The Story of Will Rogers. DRAMA: Mud- 
lark; The Frogmen; Rawhide. COMEDY: 
Call Me Mister; The Jackpot; Abbott & 
Costello Meet Captain Kidd; hundreds 
of others. ; 
Your nearby Films, Inc. 16mm _ exchange 
will help arrange suitable programs for 
every school purpose from among the finest 
in Hollywood features and short subjects. 
Available now at surprisingly low rentals. 
Write for your up-to-date list of available 


titles! 


1150 WILMETTE AVENUE 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Write for new 1954 

SCHOOL LIST latest 

feature films. 

Films, Inc. (Dept. Fi-3) 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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The March Cover 


It may seem unusual but it is cer- 
tainly not inappropriate to remind our 
readers via the March cover that 
Pennsylvania has one of our country’s 
busiest seaports. Pennsylvania ranks 


| high among the states of the nation in 
| the volume of its water borne com- 
/ merce. It is the only state which has 


outlets from its own ports to the At- 
lantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the St. 
Lawrence. The Port of Erie connects 
the State by water with Canada and 


| the Great Lakes. The Port of Pitts- 


burgh provides access to the Mississippi 


River and the Caribbean Sea. The 
| Ports of Philadelphia and Chester are 
| our State’s outlets to the Atlantic. 


Pittsburgh, by reason of its posi- 


| tion at the head of the Ohio and the 


juncture of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny Rivers, has the busiest in- 
terior river port in the United States. 

Erie, an important center for the 
Great Lakes fisheries, maintains a 
flourishing trade in grain and coal 


_with other lake ports. 


Philadelphia, in total volume of 
water borne commerce, is the second 
most important port on the Atlantic 


' coast. The new industrial development 


on the Delaware and the deepening of 


| the Delaware River channel will, in- 
| deed, result in tremendous expansion | 
| of Port facilities. Already iron ore | 


from Venezuela is arriving in ship 
loads to the Fairless Steel Plant and 
millions of gallons of oil are trans- 


| ported in barges to the many refineries | 


along the Delaware. 


Our Department of Commerce tells 
us that through these ports Pennsyl- | 
vania ships and receives a greater 
tonnage of commodities than any state 
| in the Union. 


It is not inappropriate then to recall | 
| that both John Fitch and Robert Ful- | 
| ton, the inventors of the steamboat, | 
| were Pennsylvanians. | 
| The photograph, for which we are | 


indebted to the Delaware River Port 
Authority, is of the Port of Philadel- 
phia. Our artist combines a_back- 
ground of limitless expanse of the 
ocean with designs appropriate and 
well known by all those familiar with 
ships and the sea. Here are the com- 
pass rose, flags of the many ports of 
call throughout the world, the ever 
present sea gulls, and the intriguing 
ladder of the rigging. 














——— 
Lighting the 
Creative Spark 


Creativeness is innate. It needs 
only to be sparked. One way is 
through class discussion. When 
thought is stimulated, the stu- 
dent is aroused to express him- 
self. The medium he selects 
must encourage, not retard. 


ARTISTA’ Powder Paint 
is easy to use, convenient, inex- 
pensive. Colors are brilliant, 
tend to produce bold and orig- 
inal work. 


SEND for free Artista Powder Paint folder 
to Dept. ST3. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 


R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. Scellato; 
Norman E. Staats; Thomas J. Thomas 
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HOLDEN 


on a Book Cover is a Guarantee of Quality 


Book Covers to be efficient 

must withstand all the weather conditions which students 
encounter carrying books to and from school. They must also 
resist the rubbing and scuffing incidental to classroom use. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are made of specially processed paper to meet these requirements. 


They have a hard, smooth finish and are water-repellent and wear-resistant. 
Holden Covers are Attractive 
They are Easily Adjusted 
They Stay on the Books 
They Prolong the Life of the Textbooks up to 3 years. 
BE THRIFTY—BUY HOLDEN COVERS—A GUARANTEE OF MAXIMUM SERVICE FOR THE MONEY EXPENDED! 


Samples on request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Spend an exciting weekend in a great city Enjoy a relaxed, scenic trip on your next Take your entire class by Chartered Grey- 
—on a Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour... visit back home. On vacation, choose a hound to visit historic places, great cities, 
with hotels, sightseeing, transportation all Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour to glamor- museums. You’ll have your own modern 
included at one low price. These tours are ous cities, National Parks, sunny resorts... coach and driver; you'll go direct to your 
not “conducted”. . . you can travel alone, with everything planned and paid-for in destination ... at very low cost per person! 
in a twosome, or with a group of friends. advance! Mail coupon below for details. Call or write for complete information. 


It's GREYHOUND! 2-~ 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA—WITH TOUR INFORMATION 





i 

When you choose Greyhound, you can 
sit back and relax behind one of the Mail to Greyhound Information Cen- Name j 
world’s finest drivers, enjoy scenic ter, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., ! 
routes, ride with pleasant companions. for full-color map and facts about nena 

| 

iil 








And best of all, you save money! more than 59 Expense-Paid Tours. City & State. sT-3-8s 
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New Senior Science Successful Teaching 


George L. Bush and Will S. Thompson 
Guided Activities (workbook) 
Teacher’s Manual and Key 


e Subject matter related to the interests, ex- 
periences, and needs of high school boys and 
girls 


¢ An informal, friendly, and direct style 


® Careful introduction and maintenance of 
scientific terms - 


* Scientific principles approached through 


everyday applications | T J XT B  o | @ ] K § 


* Fascinating stories about the great men of | It’s the teachers who have taught 


science from a book that know. Here’s 

nade: 17 | what teachers say about Webster’s 
4 * Questions spaced throughout the text in elementary textbooks. 

such a way that they may serve as a study 


y 12 outline for students (i IN SPELLING a 


¢ End-of-chapter summaries and end-of-unit By Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey 


. . “ae . —Text-workbook edition— 
questions, projects, and bibliographies Gittins tk. 
Also SPELLING GOALS, clothbound edition. 


‘Best speller in publication to date.”’ 


A m e rl Ca n B oO oO k C Oo m Da n y “Ingenious graphic presentation of 


the principles of spelling.’’ 








HUNT, wilt) 








55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 





e USING OUR LANGUAGE 
By Patton, Beery, Winn, Wells and 
Backus—Grades 3-8 


“Glad to see poetry and lessons for 
correction of speech errors.”’ 














A GOOD MOVE FOR YOU 


“Fresh, bright books with merit.”’ 


e@ ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
By Osborn and Riefling— 
Grades 1-8 


“Books are very stimulating to a child.” 





“One of our most popular texts.” 


e@ THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ames, Ousley and 
Staples—Grades 3-8 
‘‘Authors have created vivid word 
pictures to enable pupils to relive 
the past in their own imaginations.” 





“Factual material that child can 
| ¥ understand.” 








y, 
< 


THE ROW-PETERSON | soni co 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM | ec 


Taylor, Pennsylvania 
For Grades 1-8 or 


WALLACE L. STEES, Representatives 
Landisburg 
Pennsylvania 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS ; 














WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK . 
ST. LOUIS 3 ¢ DALLAS 1 ¢ PASADENA 2 
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Take an 


on your vacation 








TRAIL WA _. eee smoothest 








THRU-LINERS 


Whether you’re bound for romantic places... or wide 
open spaces... your new Trailways Airide Thru-Liner 
will travel you faster, smoother, more relaxed than ever 
before. 











New, mammoth windows bring friendly cities, mountains, and forests into intimate view. And no 
matter what the temperature is outside . . . you’re enjoying the finest controlled air-conditioning on the inside 
...and the congenial, informal atmosphere that is the mark of Trailways travel everywhere. 


So, come aboard this summer... your seat is waiting on a Trailways Airide Thru-Liner . . . bound for 
exciting adventure across this great America! 


Ask your friendly Trailways Agent about the convenience and economy of charter service for your groups ...and the 
thrifty package express service. 





SEND NOW FOR INFORMATION 





ON PLEASURE PLANNED TOURS TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST- 34, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


TO AMERICA’S VACATION AREAS , ’ | am interested in a 
O Trip © Expense Paid Tour 


(check one) 








LEAVING DATE 
NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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Three successful programs for grades 1-8 






































GINN BASIC 
READERS 


Russell and others 


A complete, balanced reading 
program for grades 1-8, out- 
standing for its close co-ordi- 


nation with child development. 


New Enrichment Readers at 
the pre-primer and primer level 
have just been published. 
Another new feature of the en- 
richment program is the Ginn 
Basic Readers Song Records— 


now ready for the first grade, 








TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tiegs-Adams and others 


A skillful integration of history, 
geography, and civics for 
grades 1-9. A vital series that 
helps young Americans _ to 
evaluate, understand and ap- 
preciate the American way of 
life as well as that of other 
lands. 


Carefully planned to broaden 
gradually the child’s horizon 
from home, school, and com- 
munity to his country and the 
world. Workbooks, Teachers’ 
Manuals and Keys. 











OUR SINGING 
WORLD 


Pitts Glenn Watters 
This popular music program 
by well-known experts follows 
the child’s normal growth pat- 
tern with an attractive music 
book especially adapted for 
each grade from kindergarten 
through grade 8. 


Songs, rhythms, musical games, 
dramatic play, the playing of 
instruments, and listening give 
the child a wealth of oppor- 
tunity for musical expression. 


Record albums are available 
for each book. 











For complete details write to 


Ginn and Company 





72 Fifth 


Ave., New York 11, N. 





. . « The NEW high-school American history unsurpassed in 
interest and teachability by any other 


textbook in the field. 








By 


HENRY W. BRAGDON 







and SAMUEL P. McCUTCHEN 


Here is American history at its best...a crisply written story that fasci- 
nates as it instructs...a textbook that really gets ideas across and makes 
students eager to learn. What’s more, History of a Free People is specifi- 
cally designed by experienced teachers to meet today’s classroom prob- 
lems. Its expert chronological organization makes it possible to finish 
within the school year...and it is stocked with sure-fire teaching aids. 
You'll want to see the interpretive study of the Constitution included as 
part of the text and the 16-page color section providing a brief visual his- 
tory of the United States. Write to 


She Macmillan Company 


New York 11 - Cuicaco 16° DAtias 21] > ATLANTA 3 * SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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in Education in Pennsylvania 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HIS 1953 Convention of the Pennsyl- 
_ fone State Education Association 
is an appropriate occasion for us to 
counsel together concerning the Chal- 
lenging Responsibility of Public Edu- 
cation in a Free World and our im- 
mediate responsibilities in this field. 

We have cause for satisfaction in 
the progress of our Pennsylvania pub- 
lic schools. We are advancing toward 
the goal of equality in educational op- 
portunity. Nevertheless, daily we rec- 
ognize that new responsibilities are 
everywhere challenging the leaders of 
American education. 


New Responsibilities 

It is appropriate to take stock of 
our present situation and to face realis- 
tically the problems that confront us. 
If Pennsylvania education is to meet 
its responsibilities in our present day 
world and that of tomorrow, here are 
some inescapable facts developed by 
the Research Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction which are 
a challenge to our thought and action. 

The estimated public school enrol- 
ment for 1960 will be 2,071,000—an 
increase of 321,966. Because of this in- 
creased enrolment Pennsylvania will 
need an average of 2200 additional 
teachers every year during the next 
six years. In total number, 13,600 addi- 
tional teachers by 1960. 

Because of these additional teachers 
alone the estimated additional salary 
cost for 1960 will be at least $39,387.- 
800 over 1953-54. The current expense 
costs because of this increased number 
of pupils will in 1960 amount to 
$59,052,000. 

By 1960 our public schools must 
have a total of 17,190 additional class- 
rooms over the number in 1950. This 
does not include replacements of pre- 
sent school buildings. Currently we 
are spending approximately $150,000,- 
0600 a year for the school building 
program. This expenditure will con- 
tinue for the next five years to a total 
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amount of approximately $750,000,- 
000, and our school -building survey 
made jointly with the federal govern- 
ment indicates that to provide adequate 
facilities for our public school chil- 
dren, including replacements, modern- 
ization, and new facilities, will require 


$1,175,000,000. 


At a Rapid Pace 

We have been moving forward at a 
rapid pace in our support of public 
schools. Our current expenses in 1953 
total $527,000,000 as compared with 
current expenses of $162,476,734 ten 
years ago. 

Our State appropriations for our 
public school subsidies currently 
(1953) total $187,000,000 as com- 
pared with $56,106,157 ten years ago, 
an increase of $130,893,843. Never- 
theless, it would appear that for the 
next ten years our local communities 
and the General Assembly must face 
squarely the problem that increased 
expenditures in public education must 
follow a similar pattern of increases 
as that during the decade which we 
are just concluding. 

Governor Fine stated this issue very 
clearly before the Education Congress 
in these words: 

“One thing is certain. Succeeding 
sessions of the General Assembly will 
have to devise new sources of addi- 
tional revenue to make provision for 
the very considerable increase in 
school population that will be upon 
us in four or five years. And it cer- 
tainly is incumbent upon all good 
citizens to unite with all the agencies 
that are concerned with the promotion 
of equal educational opportunity for 
every Pennsylvania child. This means 
the schools throughout the State must 
have well-directed programs of public 
relations to ensure enthusiastic popular 
support for every school district’s edu- 
cational program. To this end, the 
people must be made acquainted with 
what the schools are attempting to do.” 











Francis B. Haas 


Personally I am greatly gratified 
with the way in which the local com- 
munities and the General Assembly 
have sustained and supported our ex- 
panding educational program. I am 
of the firm belief that we can antici- 
pate the same support in the years 
ahead—particularly so if the educa- 
tional leaders in every community, 
every county, and in our State as a 
political entity make known the facts 
about our educational needs. 

Understanding and cooperation in 
the future as in the past will be the 
keys to our future progress. We live in 
a free world which is dedicated to the 
preservation of our governmental and 
social institutions. We live in a 
democracy in which all of us have 
opportunity and responsibility to par- 
ticipate in every facet of its activity 
in cooperative action. We believe that 
public education is the most potent in- 
strumentality for creating an enlight- 
ened citizenry to safeguard and ad- 
vance our heritage of freedom in 
future years. 

In addition to the situation which 
confronts us concerning pupils, teach- 
ers, school buildings, and expanded 
facilities, it is our responsibility as 
leaders to make clear that Pennsylvania 
is making outstanding progress. All 
our citizens should be familiar with 
the fact that through the leadership of 
Governor Fine and our political lead- 
ers, Pennsylvania is definitely in the 
vanguard of educational progress. 

Approval has been given for the 
reorganization of the Department of 
Public Instruction to the end that ef- 
ficient educational leadership shall be 
provided in every aspect of public 
education throughout the Common- 
wealth. When this reorganization of the 
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Doctor Haas, speaking at 
our State Convention, 
tells of future needs. 





Department has been completed, the 
functions of the Department of Public 
Instruction will be administered under 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion with four Deputy Superintendents 
associated with his office. 

Our people need to know of the 
progress that is being made at the 
local level in the reorganization of 
school districts. They need to observe 
and take pride in the scores of attrac- 
tive and modern new school buildings 
dotting our hills and valleys. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent (approximately 
1400) of our Pennsylvania school dis- 
tricts have joined voluntarily in larger 
administrative organizations. 


Improved Instruction 

It is the responsibility of our edu- 
cational leadership to give understand- 
ing to our people about our improved 
programs of instruction. Because of 
successive appropriations by the Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1947, our courses 
of study have been undergoing 
thorough revision. Our schools con- 
tinue to emphasize the three R’s and 
the acquisition of basic skills. The for- 
mation of habits, good health practices, 
safety habits are taught in all our 
classes. Our children are taught ap- 
preciation of conservation and are 
stimulated to preserve wild life and 
safeguard our natural resources. In our 
practical arts courses and vocational 
curriculum, our pupils acquire practice 
in shops where they are learning to do 
some part of the world’s work and do 
it well. 

In every course of study our cur- 
riculum bulletins emphasize the de- 
velopment of essential habits of per- 
sistence, reliability, patience, tolerance, 
initiative, and cooperation. These the 
late Doctor Nathan C. Schaeffer called 
“School Virtues.” I should like to 
call them essentials to harmonious 
group and community living. 

Moreover our courses of study give 
attention to the cultivation of apprecia- 
tion. Discrimination in appraisal of 
literature, art, music, and life situa- 
tions is being inculcated today. More 
and more our teachers are using audio 
and visual aids as media of classroom 
communication. 

And finally, I believe that we should 
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make clear to our patrons and citizens 
that great emphasis is being placed 
upon the knowledge of and familiarity 
with American and Pennsylvania his- 
tory. There is, indeed, an affinity be- 
tween our American heritage, our 
American form of government, the 
moral and spiritual concepts of the 
Nation, and the educational program 
of every Pennsylvania community. If 
in our classrooms we make clear the 
living values of our American heritage, 
I am sure any peril to our democratic 
institutions from foreign ideologies 
will be dissolved. Thus by contributing 





to the educational needs of our future 
citizens—moral, mental, political, and 
spiritual—our schools will become the 
bulwarks of defense against the forces 
of Communism. 


We Adopt the Fourth 

How then shall we accept these 
momentous responsibilities that we 
have on our hands. Some one has said 
there are four things you can do with 
your hands 


You can wring them, 

You can fold them, 

You can put them in your pockets, and 

You can lay them on a job that needs 
doing. 


Of course, we are adopting the 
fourth. We are laying our hands on the 
vital job that needs doing. We pledge 
the highest type of public service to 
those in our care which our country 
must have. 

Fortunately here in Pennsylvania as 
in no other state, we have recognized 
the potential that comes from mem- 
bers of our profession joining in pro- 
fessional organizations to advance ed- 
ucational standards. In this city was 
organized in 1852 the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. Within 


our borders in Philadelphia was or- 
ganized the National Teachers Associa- 
tion in 1857, our NEA. For the first 
time one state, Pennsylvania, has en- 
roled more than 40,000 members in 
the National Education Association 
and the membership in our State As- 
sociation is more than 55,000. 

The pages of educational history 
record difficult times for our schocis 
as well as many noteworthy accom- 
plishments. These achievements are thie 
inspiration for our sustained onward 
march as we come to grips with the 
formidable problems and issues which 
challenge education today. And no 
group can possibly have finer spirit 
and greater courage and greater hope 
of success in meeting current crises in 
education than our own Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. This is 
true because our Association is made 
up of devoted teachers and adminis- 
trators, servants of children and of the 
public, dedicated to the task of mak- 
ing secure the great heritages of our 
State and Nation, and extending help- 
ing hands to fellow teachers throughout 
the nations of the world. 


A Host of Teachers 

The one thing that concerns me 
most about our immediate future is 
the need for teachers. Pennsylvania 
needs great teachers, a host of them— 
1700 additional teachers each year for 
the next ten years—17,000 by 1964. 

We must set before the eyes of our 
young people the opportunities for 
leadership and _ constructive public 
service in the teaching profession. We 
must use every avenue—our Future 
Teachers Chapters and Clubs, teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents—to 
inform our outstanding youth of the 
great opportunities for national and 
world service there are for them as 
teachers. 

We must recast the monetary value 
that we place upon teaching to the end 
that those who perform this essential 
public service shall have liberal com- 
pensation. Our Commonwealth, like 
the entire Nation, needs thousands of 
teachers, good teachers, thoroughly 
prepared teachers, great teachers; 
teachers who fully comprehend the 
magnitude and the grandeur of their 
mission. A multitude of inspired teach- 
ers the free world must have. 

In the words of Joy Elmer Morgan, 
the eminent editor of our NEA 
Journal, “The teacher holds the most 
sacred trust within the gift of society.” 
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REX T. WRYE 

SECRETARY 

PusLic ScHOOoL EMPLOYES’ 
RETIREMENT BOARD 


Ss a teacher in the public schools 
A of Pennsylvania, you undoubt- 
edly are a member of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System. 
Deductions are made from your salary, 
transmitted to the Retirement Fund by 
your school district, and credited to 
your account. In the retirement office 
in Harrisburg, an individual ledger 
card is kept for each school employe 
and on this card is entered your 
monthly deposit or contribution. 

Interest is computed on your ac- 
count at the rate of four per cent 
compounded annually. Your rate of 
contribution is determined on the basis 
of your sex and age at the time you 
enter public school service. When en- 
tering public school service, it is im- 
portant that you give to the school 
district your correct date of birth. 

In addition to your deposits, the 
school district in which you are em- 
ployed and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania make contributions to 
the Retirement Fund. The rate of con- 
tributions made by your employer and 
the State is determined each year by 
the Actuary of the Retirement System. 
In recent years your deposits are less 
than one-half the amount set aside for 
your retirement. This means that when 
you retire, part of the benefits you re- 
ceive will be paid from your deposits 
and part from deposits made by the 
school district and the State. The part 
that is paid from the payments by the 
State and your employer constitutes 
the State annuity. The part that your 
contributions purchase is the 
ploye’s annuity. The two together are 
vour retirement allowance. 


em- 


This plan of operation is known as 
the actuarial reserve plan. The re- 
serves are placed in special funds. 
Therefore, when you retire, the money 
required to pay your allowance is 
available. You need have no fear that 
your retirement allowance will not be 
paid. Eleven thousand seven hundred 
and forty-three checks totaling $1,232.- 
954 were mailed to annuitants for the 
month of January, 1954. These pay- 


ments have priority over any other 
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Your Retirement System 


operation in the offices of the Retire- 
ment Board. 


Investments 

The total amount of money invested 
by the Retirement Board as of Janu- 
ary, 1954, was $442,000,000. Invest- 
ments are regulated by law. Recent 
legislation has broadened the invest- 
ment powers of the Retirement Board 
and further diversification of the in- 
vestments is now being made in order 
to increase the average yield on invest- 
ments. 

Presently, the funds of the Retire- 
ment Board are invested in the follow- 
ing securities: 

(1) Obligations of the U. S. and the 
U. S. Treasury 
(2) Local Government Obligations 


(3) Obligations of the State Public 
School Building Authority 
(4) Corporate Bonds 


A complete record of these invest- 
ments is kept in the offices of the Re- 
tirement Board and is available for 
your inspection. 

If you terminate your services be- 
fore retirement, you may have returned 
to you the full amount credited to your 
account, including interest. You may, 
if you desire, leave your account in 
the Fund or withdraw only a part of 
it. No interest will be added to your 
account if you are no longer in school 
service. 


Withdrawals 

If you return to teaching after with- 
drawing all of your account, you may 
return the amount withdrawn and thus 
restore credit for former service, under 
certain circumstances. If you withdraw 
all your contributions plus interest and 
return to teaching within five years, 
you may restore, during your first 
year of service, the funds withdrawn 
and thus restore your annuity rights. 
If you separate from service and leave 
at least twenty per cent of your total 
accumulated deductions in the Retire- 
ment Fund and return to service any- 
time before reaching the age of sixty 


within two 
years, the amount previously with- 
drawn and receive credit for the serv- 
ice previously credited to your ac- 
count. 


years, you may repay, 


Should you die while in service, 
your legally designated beneficiary or 
your estate will be paid your total 
accumulated deductions. If you should 
become disabled after ten years of 
service, you become eligible, under 
certain conditions, for a disability 
allowance which is usually about one- 
third of your average annual salary for 
the last ten years or last five years, 
whichever is the greater. While you 
are receiving a disability retirement 
allowance, you may not be employed 
in any capacity in connection with 
public school service. 

While you are on a Military Leave 
or a Sabbatical Leave of Absence, con- 
tributions are made to the Retirement 
Fund and credited to your account. If 
you are granted a leave of absence as 
an exchange teacher, you have the 
right to continue your membership by 
making contributions to the Retire- 
ment Fund on the full salary to which 
you were entitled if you had remained 
in service. 

Credit in the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System for prior 
military service may be purchased by 
you if you were elected or regularly 
employed as a public school teacher 
in Pennsylvania prior to the time you 
volunteered or were called up for serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, if such service had not previ- 
ously been credited and you returned 
to public school service at any time 
in any school district. You must make 
application to purchase this credit 
within two years after July 27, 1953, 
if you were in school service at that 
time, or within two years after re- 
turning to school service. 


Out-of State Service 

The law permits you within certain 
limitations to purchase credit for pub- 
lic school service rendered outside of 
Pennsylvania. You may purchase credit 
for out-of-State service for as many as 
ten years, provided you have that many 
years of credited service in the Penn- 
sylvania System at or before the time 
you reach retirement age. If you were 
in school service on or before Decem- 
ber 27, 1951, you must make applica- 
tion to purchase this credit on or be- 
fore December 27, 1954, or within 
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three years after returning to school 
service. 

The primary purpose of your Re- 
tirement System, however, is to provide 
you with income for your lifetime after 
you attain a certain age or after you 
complete a required number of years 
of service. 


Retirement Allowances 

If you are a member in the 1/160 
class, you are eligible for a retirement 
allowance, if you have credit in the 
Retirement System for at least ten 
years of service and have attained the 
age of sixty-two years. You are a mem- 
ber of the 1/160 class if you were a 
member of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System before July 
1, 1959, and did not elect to contribute 
at the new rate in the 1/140 class in 
accordance with the legislation adopted 
in 1949, 

If you are a member in the 1/140 
class, you are eligible for a super- 
annuation retirement allowance after 
the completion of thirty-five years of 
credited service or after the attainment 
of age sixty-two with at least ten years 
of credited service. As a member of the 
1/140 class, you are guaranteed a 
minimum allowance of not less than 
thirty dollars per year for each year 
of credited service, not exceeding 
forty years. Members of the 1/140 
class are also eligible to receive an 
allowance, referred to as a With- 
drawal Allowance, after the comple- 
tion of twenty-five years of service. 
This is a proportional share of a re- 
tirement allowance. 

You are a member in the 1/140 class 
if you became a member of the Pub- 
lic School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem after July 1, 1950, or re-entered 
the System since that date, or if you 
were a member of the Retirement 
System before July 1, 1950, and elected 
to contribute at the required rate for 
the 1/140 class. 

As a member of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System, you 
may make, after all requirements are 
met, application for a retirement allow- 
ance. You may elect to receive a 
regular annual maximum _§superan- 
nuation retirement allowance (Maxi- 
mum Annuity) or any one of four 
options. 

The amount of your annual retire- 
ment allowance will depend on your 
age and sex, the amount of contribu- 
tions credited to your account, your 
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Final Salary, your number of years of 
credited service and the Option elected. 
Final Salary is the average annual 
salary for the last five years of service 
or the last ten years of service, which- 
ever is the greater. 

Your regular annual maximum 
superannuation retirement allowance 
(Maximum Annuity) will be approxi- 
mately 1/70 of your Final Salary 
multiplied by your number of years 
of service, but not less than the mini- 
mum guaranteed by law, $30 for each 
year of credited service not exceeding 
forty years. 

For example—if you have com- 
pleted thirty years of service and have 
attained the age of sixty-two, and your 
Final Salary is $4,000, your regular 
annual maximum superannuation re- 
tirement allowance would be: 


1/70 x 4,000 x 30 years = $1,714.29 


This short method of computing the 
maximum annuity gives the approxi- 
mate allowance. The method of com- 
puting an allowance is rather compli- 
cated and involves the use of several 
tables. When you decide to retire from 
public school service, the Retirement 
Board offices will be very glad to com- 
pute your retirement allowance for 
you, if you so desire. 


Options 

If you elect to receive the Maxi- 
mum Annuity, your annual retirement 
income will be greater than under any 
one of the options, but all payments 
will cease following your death. 

Should you elect to receive Option 
1, the Maximum Annuity is reduced 
and the annual retirement allowance 
is less in order to protect your estate 
or your designated beneficiary. Under 
this option, you receive a reduced 
allowance throughout your lifetime 
and at your death, any balance to your 
credit will be paid in a lump sum to 
your designated beneficiary or to your 
estate. 

If you elect to receive a retirement 
allowance under Option 1, you must 
also indicate whether you desire to 
receive benefits as applied to (a) Re- 
duced Employe’s Annuity, (b) Re- 
duced State Annuity or (c) Reduced 
Superannuation Allowance. 

Before explaining the differences 
among these elections, please keep in 
mind that under these options, 1 (a), 
1 (b), and 1 (c), a reduced allow- 
ance is paid to the retired member 
while living, and at the death of the 


annuitant, any balance to his or her 
credit will be paid in a lump sum to 
the beneficiary or the estate of the 
deceased retired member. If the re. 
tired member lives his normal life ex- 
pectancy, there will be no balance in 
his or her account and therefore no 
balance available to pay the estate or 
beneficiary. 

Under Option 1 (a) the value of 
the member’s annuity at retirement is 
the accumulated deductions of the 
member, under Option 1 (b) the value 
of the allowance at retirement is the 
State Annuity, and under Option 1 (c) 
the value of the allowance at retirement 
is the accumulated deductions of the 
member and the State Annuity. 





Here are the answers to 
your questions about your 
retirement system. 





The following example shows the 
value of Option 1 as applied to (a), 
(b), and (c): Miss B, age 62, a mem- 
ber of the 1/140 class, accumulated 
deductions $2659.83, Final Salary 
$2980, total service 30 years, prior 
service 4 years. 


Option 1 (a)—A Reduced Employe’s 
Annuity 
Annual reduced _retire- 
ment allowance ...... 
Monthly reduced retire- 
ment allowance ...... 
Present value of member’s 
annuity at retirement .. 
The present value of the 
member’s annuity at re- 
tirement would be re- 
duced each year by the 
amount of the Reduced 
Employe’s Annuity 


$1,239.77 
103.31 


2,659.83 


197.27 


The balance paid to your estate or 
your beneficiary at your death would 
be the difference between the present 
value of the member’s annuity at re- 
tirement and the total amount paid to 
the annuitant as the Reduced Em- 
ploye’s Annuity. 


Option 1 (b)—A Reduced State An- 


nuity 
Annual reduced _retire- 
ment allowance ...... $1,111.23 
Monthly reduced _retire- 
ment allowance ...... 92.60 
Present value of State an- 
nuity at retirement .. 11,187.13 


The present value of the 
allowance at retirement 
would be reduced each 
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year by the amount of 
the Reduced State An- 
nuity 


876.64 


The balance paid to your estate or 
your beneficiary at your death would 
be the difference between the present 
value of the State annuity at retire- 
ment and the total amount paid to the 
annuitant as the Reduced State An- 
nuity. 


Option 1 (c)—-A Reduced Superan- 
nuation Allowance 


Annual reduced retire- 

ment allowance ...... $1,073.91 
Monthly reduced retire- 

ment allowance ...... 89.49 


Present value of allowance 
at retirement ........ 
The present value of the 
allowance at retirement 
would be reduced each 
year by the amount of 
the Annual Reduced 
Retirement Allowance. 


13,846.96 


1,073.91 


The balance paid to your estate or 
your beneficiary in the event of your 
death would be the difference between 
the present value of the allowance at 
retirement and the total amount paid 
to the annuitant. 

The present value of the allowance 
at retirement will be greater under 
Option 1 (c) than under Options 1 
(a) and 1 (b). In the event of your 
early death following your retirement, 
the amount paid to the estate of desig- 
nated beneficiary under Option 1 (c) 
would be greater than Option 1 (a) 
or 1 (b). 

On the other hand, the election of 
Option 1 (a) usually results in the 
payment of a larger retirement allow- 
ance to the retired member while liv- 
ing. 

If you elect Option 2, you will be 
paid an income as long as you live 
and following your death, your sur- 
viving beneficiary will receive the 
same amount throughout his or her 
lifetime. 

Under Option 3, the surviving 
beneficiary will receive one-half the 
amount that the retired member re- 
ceived while living. 

[f none of the options listed above 
meets your needs, you may elect some 
other benefit that is the actuarial 
equivalent of the regular retirement 
allowance. Under these circumstances, 
you advise the Retirement Board of 


See Retirement, page 270 
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Our Student Personnel 


by THE SCHOOLMASTER 


, open strode to the front of the 
classroom, squared his shoulders, 
and began: “‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with... .’” 

Sammy’s teacher turned from him 
to face the audience, her junior high 
school civics class. 

Suddenly most of the faces in the 
classroom blurred and Miss Ray saw 
only Bill Smith seated in the far 
corner listening intently. In spite of his 
meager capacity for learning, Bill tried 
very hard. But Bill’s brother, John, 
who had twice Bill’s ability, had to 
be pushed by his teachers and parents 
in order to achieve anything com- 
parable to his ability. 

Miss Ray understood the difference 
between Bill’s 1.Q. and John’s I.Q. She 
also knew that the I.Q. is the most 
scientific evidence of the ability to 
learn. This knowledge helped her to 
handle the two boys _ intelligently. 
When she compared Bill’s 1.Q. with 
John’s, she also considered such fac- 
tors as reading ability, study habits, 
health, interests, and personality traits. 
She was able to recognize the fact that 
Bill was achieving the utmost of which 
he was capable. 

A second face separated itself from 
the blur, and she smiled as she saw 
Jimmy, conscious of her glance, reach 
into his pocket for his glasses and put 
them on. What could one do with 
such a youngster? He was so near- 
sighted that even from the front seat 
he could scarcely see the blackboard, 
and yet he never wore his glasses un- 
less compelled to do so. 

Miss Ray knew that all too fre- 
quently his mother went away for 
weeks, and his father looked after the 
children as well as he could. Jimmy’s 
teachers, realizing that they must be- 
gin where home training ceased, tried 
to help the boy assume responsibility 
for his own health, belongings, and 
scholastic achievement. To achieve 
something in school was a big job for 
such a twelve-year old! 

Over in the front corner of the 
room were the interested, upturned 





faces of her “silent three.” Those three 
little girls, so quiet and well-behaved 
in class, were causing her considerable 
worry. Because they were shy, they 
sat back and allowed other pupils to 
ask or answer the questions, make the 
reports, and enter into the discussions. 
How could she make them realize that 
active participation in class is one 
method of learning? She wished she 
might give them a share of Jack’s 
aggressiveness, which was a defense 
mechanism, a cover-up for his feeling 
of insecurity in a class whose pupils 
were accustomed to working hard and 
sharing discoveries. She must plan the 
next assignments to draw out the girls 
and quiet Jack, without losing the class 
spirit of good fellowship. 

In front of her desk sat George, 
looking bored and resentful. Miss Ray 
knew that he was too upset over family 
matters to do well in school. Confused 
by the constant quarrels of his parents 
and the lack of happiness at home, he 
had no incentive for doing good work. 
She wondered how she could challenge 
him to work harder and how she could 
provide a little happiness for him with- 
in this group. 

Sammy’s voice faltered and then 
stopped altogether. He swallowed hard 
and continued: “‘. . . endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

There is equality, Miss Ray thought, 
but it lies not so much in the original 
creation as in the right of each child 
to be considered by his teacher as a 
separate individual, entitled to all the 
aid that she, through her professional 
knowledge and experience, can give 
him to help him develop into a citizen 
worthy of obtaining “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 


Contributed by HELEN P. OTTINGER, 
Norristown 
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Spring Housecleaning 


in the 


Local Branches 


L. W. PERKINS 


MemBer, PSEA ComMITTEE ON LocaL BRANCHES 


Lower MeErRIon Townsuip, MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


AKE it as we will—this business of 

housecleaning is a heck of a job. 
Butter up the membership _ roll, 
scrub away at the budget, untangle 
legislative problems, patch up salary 
schedules, dust off welfare projects, 
and after all this our constitutions 
may show a little strain. It may be 
that our ethics will sag a bit and our 
mood will be for shaking up the ex- 
ecutive committee and setting up 
nominations for new officers. We may 
wish we had more public relations 
around and for temporary escape call 
on our social committee for action. 
Through it all we will keep our profes- 
sional relations in mind and do a job 


that will give our Local Branch a new 


look. 


* 


Membership is a natural to the ac- 
tive worker. If methods of force were 
used, or as some say “coercion,” why 
not try giving until the nonmember 
can no longer take? 

In the solitude of the forest, or in 
the solitude of the human group, there 
is always an amount of deadwood. It 
has its place in the world and has a 
value. Are we really smart if we cannot 
find that value? 

Results from good work may pro- 
duce a membership of only ninety per 
cent, but it will be strong. Will a weak 
one hundred per cent membership 
produce better results? 


aL 
ot 


That budget may be covered with 
fingerprints of workers who have 
searched for financial lubrication for 
works they would have done. It glis- 
tens a little in the light of the year 
past, but polish it extra for the year to 
come. 

Additional nourishment is going to 
be needed for that legislative dinner 
and for a few more mimeographed in- 
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formation sheets to all teachers. In- 
clude enough for representatives to 
our State and National Conventions. 
Provide each committee with a small 
working capital and discover with 
pleasure what an incentive it is toward 
production. 

Teachers will support their organi- 
zations when they realize benefits from 
the investment. 


az 


How to get the executive commit- 
tee actually to represent all teachers 
is a common problem. The difficulty 
does not seem to lie in the quality of 
representatives, rather in the number 
of representatives. 

A county Local Branch with less 
than one representative for each fifty 
teachers, and without contact people 
to assist, is working with an executive 
committee that is understaffed. Com- 
munications do not get through either 
way and interest consequently lags. 

Why not try a couple of communi- 
cations and check on their extent? Has 
every teacher been informed? Has 
every teacher had an opportunity io 
participate ? 

Let us be sure this year that each 
Local Branch has sufficient representa- 
tion on its all-county coordinating 
council. Constant contact should be 
maintained with the president of the 
Convention District for assistance io 
the Local Branch and for keeping the 
Convention District executive commit- 
tee familiar with folks ready to par- 
ticipate. 


A good nominations committee will 
usually produce a better slate of of- 
ficers than can be obtained by nomi- 
nations from the floor. If the practice 
has been to nominate in open meeting, 
why not try a nominating committee? 
Alert this committee now, well in ad- 


vance of elections, and inform ail 
teachers of the report. Give members 
time to think about their candidates. 

It is good organization to include 
this committee regularly in annual 
plans, and to provide it with a plan 
for operations. 

As a result of good planning, the 
officers will be selected from secondary 
and elementary levels. They will also 
include members of the administrative 
staff. 

To serve his Local Branch properly, 
a president will attend twenty to forty 
meetings during the year. By so doing, 
he will bring about a definite tie-in 
with other groups and a greater reali- 
zation of the real value and strength 
of our PSEA. 

Truly, a nominating committee can 
give its Local Branch a real lift by 
presenting a good president and other 
good personnel for support. 


aL 
sd 


Some Local Branches have no con- 
stitution and consequently operate 
with some uncertainty. A more posi- 
tive group will result when a consti- 
tution is drawn up, adopted, and _ fol- 
lowed. Confidence will rise to a new 
level. 

If this instrument is to be one of 
guidance, then restrictions should be 
kept to a minimum, and when they 
are necessary they should be stated in 
such manner as not to cause offense. 

Every teacher should receive a copy. 
Extra copies should be made available 
to other Local Branches. PSEA Head- 
quarters should be provided with a 
copy for the files. 

For a specimen constitution ask 
PSEA Headquarters. 


* 


> 


Legislative problems and legal prob- 
lems are quite different in the mind 
of the teacher. Yet we set up legislative 
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coinmittees and forget entirely to seek 
out one member to acquire and supply 
iniormation of legal nature for our 
membership. It would be one big step 
along the road to progress if every 
Local Branch would build up this 
service. 

[he member interested in legal mat- 
ters will do well to keep in touch with 
our PSEA Attorney. Much good ad- 
vice and assistance are available. 

Members of the legislative committee 
should be acquainted with the Con- 
vention District legislative committee 
and the contact people of their legisla- 
tive district. 

Our legislative status is improving, 
from the local to the national level. 
It is a nerve system vibrating with 
strength for the good of education for 
our youth throughout the Common- 
wealth. Each Local Branch should give 
special attention to any opportunity to 
be of service to its district and State 
legislative committees. 

On the local level, one project alone 
may prove the value of a legislative 
committee. It is axiomatic, no contract 
leaves a teacher without rights. Why 
not have the member interested in 
legal matters check your membership 
and be sure that every teacher has his 
contract ? 


* 


Salary schedules are considered an- 
nually, for a few short months. 

Would it not be better to have a 
permanent salary committee for such 
purposes as maintaining good rela- 
tions with the members of the board 
of education, keeping information up- 
to-date, and being thoroughly pre- 
pared to present salary requests at the 
proper time? 

In some districts each teacher must 
present his own request for salary 
consideration. Would it not be better 
for the group to consider the welfare 
of all the teachers and through its rep- 
resentative committee do business 
with the board of school directors? 

Here again is an opportunity to use 
your PSEA and NEA. Both of these 
organizations have members on their 
staffs for the purpose of assisting Local 
Branches with organization of salary 
plans and with statistics to support re- 
quests. 


* 


In too many Local Branches, the 
salary committee and the welfare com- 
mittee are one. Much is lost where this 
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situation exists. The salary committee 
as an entity will have plenty of work 
to do. The welfare committee has pos- 
sibilities unlimited. 

How about the teacher load? No 
salary consideration can compensate 
for the loss due to overworked teach- 
ers. The welfare committee can make 
recommendations for a _ reasonable 
amount of work and for reasonable as- 
signments. It can continue its efforts, 
if necessary, through the public rela- 
tions committee until results are ob- 
tained. 

Retired teachers are rich in experi- 
ence. No Local Branch should pass up 
this source of guidance and inspira- 
tion. Every welfare committee should 
have a retired teacher as a member. 

A few other matters which may 
have been missed during the year 
past are a loan fund for short emer- 
gency constant 
toward members who are absent be- 
cause of illness, and better rest room 
facilities. 

School secretaries may become mem- 
bers of the Local Branch. They will be 
welcomed by your PSEA. Why not 
add this important link to the good- 
will chain? Why not encourage them 
toward a professional status? 


loans, a alertness 


ad 


It is a safe bet that most Local 
Branches have no professional rela- 
tions committee. When a new teacher 
is lost for want of a word of wisdom 
and a little guidance, a tragedy occurs 
which a professional relations commit- 
tee might have averted. When new 


teachers in the district become lone- 
some and discouraged, the Local 
Branch faces an indictment for neglect 
that cannot be explained away. Recog- 
nition of good work and words of 
praise are of great worth when they 
come from fellow teachers. 

This committee should help to unify 
the Local Branch by bringing all 
smaller units such as the FTA, regular 
teachers, substitutes, and retired teach- 


ers together in common thought for 
professional understanding and im- 
provement. Would a_ professional 
slogan help someone through a week? 


While each committee has its own 
work to do, it cannot remain inde- 
pendent of other committees. Assist- 
ance in the form of suggestions and 
actual work must be interchanged. 

The social committee can be of great 
assistance to the welfare and the pro- 
fessional relations committees. 

Teachers like fun. If widely distri- 
buted, they can meet in smaller parties. 
During the year, two or three real 
show-off parties for the whole Local 
Branch will really stimulate. 

Box-suppers, square dances, and 
theatrical performances seem to be 
favorites in many branches. Often such 
functions add to the treasury and as- 
sist in meeting expenses of Local 
Branch activities. 


“l- 
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Members of the Future Teachers’ 
Club can be of real assistance at social 
functions. They can also help as hosts 
to the executive committee at regular 
meetings of that committee. 

FTA members love to serve refresh- 
ments. They are very good at address- 
ing Christmas cards, or following birth- 
days for the purpose of sending greet- 
ings, or for writing letters to retired 
teachers. They appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to visit and to teach a class now 
and then. They like to write news 
about the schools and teachers for 
publication in the school paper. 

All activities of the FTA are under 
the supervision of a sponsor, their 
special sponsor who is a member of 
the Local Branch executive commit- 
tee. It is well to keep in mind that the 
folks at home are interested through 
this channel. 


* 


The folks at home are really the 
people in whom the public relations 
committee is interested. 

It has been said that our best public 
relations are the children in our 
schools. Through them all the news 
goes to all the people. 

In some districts copies of our edu- 
cational journals are distributed to of- 
fices of doctors and dentists. 

Regular use of the press will result 
in good public relations. It will re- 
sult in better relations if constant con- 
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structive contributions are made as 
real news about teachers, children, and 
schools, rather than as spasmodic cries 
for help. 

Why not try telling the people about 
the strength of our schools and what 
is needed to make them stronger, 
rather than to emphasize what is 
wrong? 

There are instances where member- 
ships in local service groups such as 
the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, and 
the Chamber of Commerce have been 
found to be valuable as contacts. Some 
of these service clubs have printed and 
distributed school information. Why 
not try them for something construc- 
tive, if your Local Branch has not 
done so already? Why not have a few 
of their representatives at your Local 
Branch parties? They are also a good 
source for speakers on public affairs. 
Why not let them bring some of their 
life to you? 

* 


A general meeting of the Local 
Branch affords a good opportunity for 
a speaker from a service club. 

Have a full stage. Arrange the ex- 
ecutive committee and officers on the 
platform, with a central setting for the 
speaker and the president. Doing this 
will eventually draw your audience to 
the front seats thus eliminating the 
problem of filling those seats. 

Be sure to include board members 
as guests at general meetings with 
special functions. 

Complaints have been made that all 
Local Branch members do not attend 
all the general meetings. A little ob- 
servation will reveal that some mem- 
bers have duties elsewhere, some mem- 
bers have family obligations, and some 
just will not come. But all will attend 
at some time during the year. A con- 
stant attendance of sixty per cent of 
the membership will be found good. 
The best suggestion here is for all to 
work and not to worry. The jails, 
morgues, and luscious show places are 
full, but not the churches. "Twas ever 
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so. Just keep offering and the results 
will come. 
* 

And now a final look around re- 
veals that we are standing on our 
Ethics. We lift them, slightly rumpled 
but clean, and quite recognizable as 
such. We wash the glass in that framed 
Code on the wall and hang it straight. 
A few extra copies run off the mimeo 
assures us that every teacher will have 
one. 


Weary and concerned that every- 
thing may not be all right, we stretch 
and straighten a weary body and re- 
lax a tired mind. 

Some of our ideas may not have 
been put to work, but the house is 
clean and the shades of evening time 
are falling on our day. 

We always leave lights burning in 
our house, so we just turn them low. 
Tomorrow, we or someone else wiil 
turn them up and live a brighter day. 


Guidance Services for 


Modern Youth 


GLAD the word “modern” was in- 
cluded in this topic—for today the 
youth of America needs so much more 
guidance and training to cope with 
the many difficult tasks which lie ahead 
and to succeed in this complicated 
world. However, I feel that the guid- 
ance program is not given enough at- 
tention and emphasis in our wonder- 
ful school systems of today. 


The Kind of Man 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once stated: 
“The true test of civilization is, not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the 
crops—no, but the kind of man the 
country turns out.” The same is true 
of our schools—the true test of a 
school’s successfulness is, not its size, 
nor its plant facilities, nor its calibre 
of faculty—no, but the kind of stu- 
dent it turns out! Yes, to have a suc- 
cessful school you must graduate suc- 
cessful students. 

However, by being successful I don’t 
mean that they should have acquired 
the basic knowledge of technical sub- 
jects and grammar alone. No, I mean 
that along with that learning, they 
must have the knowledge of meeting 
and solving practical problems of 
everyday life. 

The increasing problem of juve- 
nile delinquency should present a con- 
tinual challenge to the guidance staff 
of our public schools. The counselors 
should take this opportunity to guide 
youth through the proper channel so 
that he may understand the true value 
of good citizenship. 





CARL B. STRAUB 
Mechanicsburg Area 
Joint High School 


But now, from a student’s viewpoint, 
what are the areas of the guidance 
program which need special considera- 
tion? 

At the beginning of the school term 
the guidance department should have 
a complete orientation program for the 
new students. The staff should explain 
to the new student all the policies and 
by-laws of the school. They should 
offer a glimpse of all the available 
activities and subjects. 

Then, too, to all the students the 
counselors should offer aid in plan- 
ning their schedules and selecting the 
proper courses. Students have many 
questions which they themselves and 
their parents can’t answer—and which 
need a professional viewpoint. 

Also, the guidance department, in 
cooperation with other departments if 
necessary, should offer a course in 
“How to Study.” Many students know 
how to study, yes—but still many 
more receive poor grades because they 
haven’t the skill or knowledge to study. 


Old Fashioned 

Guidance in social life is a very im- 
portant area of the curriculum. The 
course, “Family Living,” is of utmost 
value to the senior high student. Youth 
has questions concerning marriage, 
religion, dating, and family life— 
questions which are answered in this 
course. Guidance in moral ethics 
should be frankly conducted in the 
upper classes. Apparently a large part 
of our publishing and entertainment 
industry does not care too much about 
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moral ethics. I certainly hope that our 
schools are “old-fashioned” enough to 
face this problem wisely. 

The other day a lady said to me, 
“You know, all of the students I know 
that really were well-liked in school 
and are doing fine in college lack the 
everyday manners they should have.” 
Yes, the schools should teach their stu- 
dents manners. These lessons should 
occur at the junior high level so that 
they may use what they learn during 
their school days. 


A Choice for Life 

And now I come to the most im- 
portant area of the program, the one 
which was expressed as being the top 
area by all the students I asked: What 
career or vocation after graduation? 
The counselors should aid the student 
in deciding what career he is best 
suited for, what his main interests are. 
If a student doesn’t have an interest— 
the guidance staff should help to de- 
velop one for him. Remember, every 
person has an ability of some kind. 
The department should conduct a com- 
plete aptitude testing program to de- 
termine the special abilities of indi- 
vidual students, and to see if he is 
suited for college work. 

Then, the counselors should afford 
aid in helping the interested student 
to select a college. I personally feel 
that this is the most important de- 
cision a student makes during his 
high school days. The staff must main- 
tain a wide selection of college cata- 
logues and information, offer visual 





aids concerning college, present repre- 
sentatives of particular institutions of 
higher learning, and conduct confer- 
ences and field trips for interested 
students. 

The question of scholarships always 
comes up in the student’s mind. High 
schools say, “Colleges look for men 
and women who apply for scholarships 
on their own.” Yes, that’s probably 
true, but think how helpful it would 
be if the guidance counselor would 
offer aid to the deserving student in 
helping him find scholarship material 
and possibilities. 

I am thinking of that old Chinese 
proverb: “If you want to plan for 
one year, plant grain. If you want to 
plan for ten years, plant trees. If you 
want to plan for a hundred years, 
plant men.” America has to plan for 
a hundred years—we’ve got to plant 
men. But we can’t keep fertilizing them 
—they have to have good roots, good 
beginnings. | remember that poem, 
“T took a piece of plastic clay.” 


“I took a piece of plastic clay 
And ably fashioned it one day: 
And as my fingers pressed it still 
It moved and yielded to my will. 


“T came again when days were past 
The bit of clay was hard at last, 

The form I gave it, it still bore, 

And I could change its form no more. 


“You took a piece of living clay 
And gently formed it day by day. 
And moulded with your power and art 
A young boy’s soft and yielding heart. 


| 





Charles R. Slaybaugh, guidance director at Mechanicsburg High School, confers with Carl 
Straub, a senior student, who spoke before the Round Table of PSEA in December, 1953. 
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Mr. Slaybaugh is a past president of the Guidance Round Table. 








A senior in high school 
tells the Guidance Round 
Table how counselors can 
help students. 





“You come again when days are gone, 
It is a man you look upon. 

Your early impress still he bore 

And you can change him never more.” 


Guidance—from a youth’s view- 
point—is one of the most important 
subjects in the most important days of 
his life! 


U. S. Teacher 
Exchange Program 


Information concerning the exchange 
of teachers between the United States 
and other countries may be received 
by writing the Teacher Exchange Sec- 
tion Division of International Educa- 
tion of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Cor- 
nelius R. McLaughlin of the staff of 
the Office of Education is acting chief. 


iixchanges are authorized by Public 
Law 402 of the 80th Congress, the 
Smith-Mundt Act. Many teachers have 
been awarded grants under Public 
Law 584 of the 79th Congress, the 
Fulbright Act. Teachers are selected 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
with the cooperation of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, the Department of 
State, and the U. S. Educational 
Foundation in countries abroad. The 
Canadian Education Association and 
the Office of Education arrange ex- 
changes between Canada and _ the 
United States. 


American Education Week, 1954 
November 7.13 


Building on the general theme 
“Good Schools Are Your Responsi- 
bility,” American Education Week for 
1954 will emphasize Ideals to Live By, 
Teachers for Tomorrow, Investing in 
Good Schools, Working Together for 
Good Schools, Effective Citizenship, 
Teaching the Fundamentals Today, 
and How Good Are Our Schools? 


National sponsors of American Edu- 
cation Week are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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A Summer in Italy 
on a Fulbright Scholarship 


BERNICE GILMORE 


Haverford Township Senior High School 


: im past summer I had the privilege 
of being in Italy on a Fulbright 
Scholarship, studying for six weeks 
at the American Academy in Rome 
and for nine days with the Vergilian 
School in Naples. Twelve Latin teach- 
ers, four of them college professors and 
the rest high school teachers, were 
recipients of this particular Fulbright 
grant. Ethel Ewing of Donora was the 
other recipient from Pennsylvania. 

On July 3 at 3:30 p.m. our group 
left by Air France from Idlewild. 
Stops at Boston, Gander, Newfound- 
land, Shannon, Ireland, Paris, and 
Milan broke the monotony of the plane 
trip. We arrived in Rome at 7:00 p.m. 
the next evening, July 4, the whole 
trip taking about twenty-two hours. 
The ride from the airport into Rome 
to our pensione along the new Appian 
Way gave us our first glimpse of 
Roman traffic by night, with cars driv- 
ing only with dim lights and flashing 
the bright lights as a signal when 
meeting other cars. 


We Study in Rome 

The majority of our group, together 
with the additional twelve teachers at- 
tending the American Academy Classi- 
cal summer session, stayed in the same 
building. Life in Rome fell into a pat- 
tern. Each morning at 9:00 or 9:30 
the group met at some designated spot 
in the city, such as the Forum or the 
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Baths of Caracalla or the Colosseum. 
There our director, Professor George 
Duckworth of Princeton University, 
met us and told us about the place 
we were visiting, while we explored it 
in great detail; or else one or more 
of the group lectured on particular 
buildings or monuments which had 
been previously assigned. 

I can remember the first day we 
looked down on the ruins of the Forum, 
none of which had too much meaning 
for us. However, after two days roam- 
ing around in it and listening to re- 
ports, we were able to identify each 
pile of stones and assign it to a par- 
ticular period in Roman history and 
maybe even trace the various stages 
which it had gone through to get in 
its present condition. 

The story is told that one famous 
archeologist was able to tell the date 
of a building merely by tasting the 
mortar but, I can assure you, none of 
us ever became that proficient. Pro- 
fessor Duckworth did say at the end 
of the summer that he thought all of 
us could have been blindfolded and set 
loose in the Forum and we could have 
found our way through it and have 
identified accurately every pile of 
ruins we passed by. 

After a morning such as that we 
returned at noon to the Pensione for 
lunch and a siesta and then started 
out again around 4:30 to go to the 








American Academy, Rome 


American Academy. The trip took 
about forty-five minutes. Public trais- 
portation, both bus and trolley, was 
very good and one of the cheapest 
things in Rome. For a few cents one 
could go to almost any place in the 
city. Fares varied with the time of day 
and were higher on Sunday. 

Busses and trolleys were frequently 
terribly overcrowded and at times it 
was almost impossible to make one’s 
way up to the front in time to get 
off. I had been told by a friend here 
at home to call “Un momento!”, if I 
found myself stuck on a bus with the 
door closed in my face before I had 
time to get off. That was one of the 
first Italian words I had to use and 
it worked! 

At the American Academy every 
evening before dinner we had a lecture 
lasting for an hour or two. Professor 
Duckworth gave us background ma- 
terial on the sites we were visiting or 
lectured on Cicero, Virgil, or Horace. 
Several times we had guest lecturers. 
The Fulbright office arranged for 
several lectures on modern Italian 
problems: a young economics profes- 
sor discussed Italy’s economic condi- 
tions; another spoke on the political 
situation; and a director of education 
described the educational system. 


We Go Sight-seeing 

On Fridays we had all day bus trips 
to interesting spots around Rome, 
such as the Etruscan town of Veii, the 
Etruscan tombs at Cervetri, Lake 
Nemi, Cicero’s Tusculum villa, and 
Horace’s Sabine farm. On these trips 
we saw some of Italy’s rural life— 
women washing grain and spreading 
it in the sun to dry; or washing 
clothes at a large watering trough or 
along streams; or carrying huge jars 
of water or tubs full of clothes on 
their heads; getting water at wells; 
oxen pulling carts; men and women 
working in the fields; men riding 
donkeys; or boys playing ball with 
a sort of tambourine for a bat. 

Saturdays and Sundays were usually 
free. On those days we revisited points 
of interest in the city, shopped, at- 
tended the opera presented in the 
Baths of Caracalla, attended concerts 
in the Basilica of Maxentius, and en- 
joyed eating in Italian restaurants. 
The people in Rome were generally 
very friendly. 
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An Audience with Pope Pius XII _ 

Our second Sunday in Rome our 
croup had a private audience with 
Pope Pius XII at which he spoke to 
each one of us individually and pre- 
sented each one with a medal. Some 
of us also attended the public audi- 
ence in St. Peter’s Cathedral where we 
heard him speak to many delegations 
from different countries, addressing 
them in their own languages. We also 
had the privilege of meeting Clare 
Boothe Luce at a party given by the 
director of the Fulbright Office in 
Rome. 

We had one long week-end begin- 
ning Thursday noon and lasting until 
Monday evening. A group of us went 
by train to Florence and then on to 
Venice. Florence is truly a center of 
Italian culture with its art galleries 
and churches. Its churches are quite 
different from the cathedrals of Rome. 
The Florentines made the outside of 
their churches very ornate with differ- 
ent colored marble but the interiors 
achieved their beauty mainly with 
stained glass windows but plain walls. 
The Roman cathedrals, on the other 
hand, have highly decorated interiors 
and less ornate exteriors. 

During the past war Florence was 
the scene of heavy fighting and the 
Arno River which flows through the 
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city was the dividing line between 
German and Allied forces. All the 
bridges across the Arno were destroyed 
except the famous Ponte Vecchio. To- 
day the bridges are all rebuilt and 
the Ponte Vecchio is still the Mecca 
for tourist shoppers. 

They told us in Venice that gondolas 
were kept exclusively for the tourists. 
Some of our group felt that the ro- 
mance of the Grand Canal was lost 
when their gondola moved into some 
of the smaller connecting canals and 
they discovered, mainly by smell, that 
the canal had become’a handy garbage 
disposal place. The trip back to Rome 
was by plane and viewing the Apen- 
nines in the evening was one of the 
most striking scenes I saw all summer. 

The weather in Rome was warm but 
the evenings were quite pleasant. We 
had been told that it never rained in 
Rome in July and August but we had 
four heavy showers, one of them com- 
ing while we were on a field trip and 
soaking us completely. 

At the close of our six weeks we 
had a three hour examination and on 
our last day in Rome we were awarded 
our diplomas giving us six graduate 
credits. Afterwards the director of the 
Academy entertained us at a garden 
party in his villa across the street. 
From the roof of the villa we had our 
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Laurance P. Robert, director of the American Academy of Rome, says good-bye to Bernice 
Gilmore at the garden party which followed presentation of diplomas to the summer students. 
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Two other Pennsylvania teachers 
who studied at the American Academy 
of Rome this past summer were: Ed- 
wina Sykes of Bristol High School and 
Elizabeth R. Barker of Norristown. 
Miss Sykes was the recipient of the 
scholarship given annually by the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers. 





last over-all view of the Eternal City. 
That afternoon we left by bus for 
Naples where we were to attend the 
Vergilian School for the remaining 
nine days. On our way to Naples we 
stopped at Minturno which was of 
special interest to Pennsylvanians since 
the University of Pennsylvania is 
doing the excavation work there. 


We Study in Naples 

Our stay in Naples was spent mainly 
taking bus trips to points of interest 
such as Pompeii, Herculaneum, Paes- 
tum, Amalfi, Sorrento, and spending 
two days at Capri where we viewed 
the remains of two of Tiberius’ villas. 
We had several leading Italian arche- 
ologists as guides in the Naples area 
—Professor Sestieri, who is in charge 
of the excavations of the temples at 
Paestum, and Professor Maiuri, who 
is director of excavations in southern 
Italy. We also visited the recent ex- 
cavations at Baiae, an ancient resort 
town in the bay of Naples. 

Naples was especially interesting to 
us because of its many associations 
with Vergil. We climbed to his tomb 
and saw the statue erected to ‘his 
memory with money collected from 
school children in Ohio, visited the 
legendary entrance to the underworld 
at Lake Avernus, and stood in the 
cave of the Sibyl. The Villa Vergiliana 
leased by the Vergilian School is 
located on an ancient temple to Min- 
erva and near where Nero killed his 
mother. 

Our trip home of nine days was 
made from Naples on the S. S. In- 
dependence. Passengers boarded the 
boat at Genoa, Cannes, and Gibralter. 

Seeing the movie, “Roman Holiday,” 
on ship board brought back fond 
memories of our summer in Rome. 
Many of the scenes in the picture, like 
the Forum, the Colosseum, and the 
Trevi Fountain, had become very dear 
to us and it was a great thrill to see 
them again by way of an American 
movie. 
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Determined to be a Ceacher 


JACK McHUGH 

FirtH GRADE TEACHER 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
ALLENTOWN 


| AM embarking upon a career which 

has one of the greatest callings for 
mankind today. Along with the minis- 
try, the teaching profession is certainly 
the noblest profession, dedicating its 
services to the betterment of mankind. 

Many times the question, “Why are 
you going to enter the teaching pro- 
fession?”, has been directed to me. I 
could easily quote what a teacher is 
and let it go at that. Rather, I should 
like to become personal in my reply 
and tell exactly what influences caused 
me to consider and study for the 
teaching profession. 

I am told by my mother that as 
early as pre-school age I inclined 
toward being a teacher. I would gather 
the playmates of the neighborhood and 
conduct schoolroom procedures on 
the back porch. Of course, I was the 
teacher! 

When time to enter first grade came 
I was completely ready and overjoyed. 
My recollection now of that first day 
at school brings to mind the congenial 
and heartwarming reception. My first 
grade teacher became the girl “I 
loved.” I was eager to learn from her. 
Her charm and attitude strengthened 
my interest in school work. 

As I approached junior high school 
age, my ambitions became keener. Be- 
cause of my determination to be a 
part of the school system some day, I 
decided to devote as much of my time 
as possible to the co-curricular activi- 
ties of the school. Junior high school 
was greatly enriched for me by put- 
ting extra time into school work— 
both academic and _ co-curricular. 
Thus I familiarized myself with the 
daily routine of school life. 

The wise counselling and the eager- 
ness on the part of many teachers to 
encourage me into the profession 
proved a further determining factor 
in my finally entering the profession. 

Perhaps out of each experience one 
encounters in life some outstanding 
personality or situation remains perma- 
nent in one’s thoughts. While a stu- 
dent in junior high school, I came 
into contact with a teacher who 
proved to be the most helpful teacher 
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A personal account of the 
influences which helped a young 
man determine to be a member of 

the teaching profession. 


I ever had. I remember her as an out- 
standing teacher because of her sim- 
plicity of life, her teaching ability, 
an ability which helped make Latin 
come alive, and her fine Christian 
outlook upon life. 

Because of this teacher, I finally de- 
cided to be a teacher no matter what 
might stand in my way. My only hope 
now is that I may leave an impression 
upon my pupils as my eighth grade 
Latin teacher left upon me. To be a 
teacher like her would be a dream 
come true. 

High school life brought on greater 
responsibilities. I watched teachers 
with an open mind. I talked with 
them and asked them questions con- 
cerning the profession. I was always 
on the alert to observe the possibili- 
ties in teaching and the responsibili- 
ties it encountered. 

Thoughts now turned to college. I 
studied college catalogs. | compared 
liberal arts colleges to State Teachers 
Colleges. Finally, a chance in a life 
time presented itself. | was offered a 
scholarship to a liberal arts college. 
The college prepared students for 
teaching in the secondary curriculum. 

A question arose in my mind. I 
was told that the greatest need at the 
time was for elementary teachers. 
Should I forget about the scholarship 
and enter another college where ele- 
mentary education is taught? I was a 
bit confused. I didn’t know what to 
do. Finally a solution was partially 
at hand. 

One day the boys’ counsellor in the 
high school called to my attention a 
bulletin stating a competitive exami- 
nation was to be conducted for the 
purpose of selecting winners of scholar- 
ships entitling them to use the scholar- 
ships in a State Teachers College in 
Pennsylvania to prepare the winners 
for elementary teaching. The scholar- 
ships were sponsored by the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The plan was part of their Golden 
Jubilee Program. 

I enroled in the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, because of its close- 
ness to my home town. It was at Kutz- 


town, the summer prior to my fresh- 
man year, that I took the competitive 
examination for the scholarship. One 
month later I was informed that I won 
one of the five hundred dollar 
scholarships. What a joyous feeling! 
Now I was on my way. 

I entered college as a total “green- 
horn.” College life seemed so strange. 
The orientation period was exciting, 
but once the honeymoon stage of col- 
lege life was over the real tasks were 
at hand. The making of a teacher is 
a long, tedious job. General cultura! 
subjects are prerequisites. The fresh- 
man year is devoted to the rude 
awakening of the mind to the ancients; 
to the builders of this world; to the 
philosophies which have steered our 
civilization. All these subjects gave us 
cultural background upon which to 
build our future. 

Perhaps the greatest satisfaction 
gained in college life was the last 
semester devoted to student-teaching. 
As prospective teachers, we put our 
methods into practice. Student teach- 
ing is the acid-test phase in our prep- 
aration. 

Then I came back to my community 
to take up the role of a teacher. My 
dream has now become a reality. As 
I entered my classroom I found 35 
fifth graders awaiting my instruction 
and direction. I only hope my train- 
ing in public school and in college 
will enable me to be a worthy member 
of the profession! 

I hope more young people will take 
advantage of the opportunities pro- 
vided in the teaching profession. You 
get out of teaching exactly what you 
put into it! 

“A young man or a young woman,” 
according to Horace Mann, “whose 
education is sound; whose language is 
well selected; whose pronunciation and 
tones of voice are correct and attrac- 
tive; whose manners are gentle and 
refined; all of whose topics of con- 
versation are elevating and instructive; 
whose benignity of heart is constantly 
manifested in acts of civility, courtesy, 
and kindness; and who spreads a 
nameless charm over whatever circle 
may be entered. Such a person should 
the teacher of every common school 
be.” 

The teaching profession is certainly 
a challenge. I hope through this writ- 
ing I may have inspired someone to 
accept the challenge. Even if just one 
person responds, the effort will not 
have been in vain. 
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To time was 1:45 p.m. at the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport on No- 
vember 19, 20, and 23. Eighth grade 
students taking the geography course 
at West Allegheny Junior High School, 
Imperial, boarded a DC-3 which be- 
tween its scheduled commercial flight 
commitments would be their aerial 
classroom for the next thirty to forty 
minutes. The flight was off on a tour 
of Allegheny County with particular 
attention given to Pittsburgh and 
Pennsylvania’s western industrial river 
valleys. 

Once the ship was airborne, students 
soon forgot those first moments of tense- 
ness and anxiety. They became com- 
pletely enthrailed as they compared 
and contrasted outstanding topographi- 
cal features, identified stream patterns, 
watched with amazement extensive 
open pit coal operations, located con- 
tour farming, and acclaimed local land- 
marks to the tune of, “There’s my 
house,” or “There’s the church,” or 
“There’s our school.” 

Awe showed clearly as pupils ac- 
quired on the spot new geographical 
concepts. They were captivated as the 
spectacular Gateway Center at Point 
Park came into view. The big ship 
soared east, then west over Pittsburgh’s 
famous Golden Triangle. The extensive 
steel mills and coke plants along Pitts- 
burgh rivers, the towering Cathedral 
of Learning overlooking Oakland’s 
Civic Center—all this and more, the 
students readily and easily distin- 
guished. They exchanged questions 
and information and shared a spirit 
of camaraderie of unceasing conversa- 
tion throughout the trip. 


| feserersng the graciousness of the 
captain, the first officer, and the 
hostess, each student was permitted 
to spend time in the pilot’s compart- 
ment listening as the pilot communi- 
cated with the tower, and viewing the 
landscape from the pilot’s vantage. 
But all too soon it was “Fasten seat 
belts” preparatory to landing, and as 
the aerial classroom taxied to a stop 
students disembarked reluctantly. 
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to Aerial Classroom 


There were spontaneous expressions of 
“From here, I'll take my geography 
from the air,” and, “When do we go 
again?” 

Zest for the air tour began early 
in the geography course in September 
of 1953. The students were interested 
in the numerous aerial photographs 
in their texts and commented that per- 
haps the class could actually see and 
study some Pennsylvania geography 
from the air. 


LREADY air-minded since West 

Allegheny is only ten minutes by 
bus from the Airport, enthusiasm 
mushroomed and the air project was 
well on its way when an agent repre- 
senting the airlines and an_ airline 
hostess spoke to the class on October 
19. Following this illustrated lecture, 
a storm of student inquiries regarding 
air navigation, commercial air trans- 


portation, aerial mapping, meteor- 
ology, and aeronautics in general 
ensued. 


The airlines gave assurance that a 
ship could be chartered between its 
regular flights, so the next step was 
to secure the approval of the Board of 
Education. A parental survey had al- 
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Pittsburgh's Point Area, September, 1952 


JO KRESS 

Geography Instructor 

West Allegheny Junior High School 
imperial 


ready been made and parents had given 
enthusiastic approval to the project. 

Upon receipt of the approval by the 
Board, a tentative schedule was ar- 
ranged with the airlines. Flight and in- 
surance fees of $3.85 each were 
promptly collected. Each student was 
also issued an individual insurance 
policy. Final details were processed 
and the first group was taken to the 
Airport via school bus on November 
19. Each student had previously ob- 
tained parental consent and all groups 
were accompanied by the class in- 
structor. 

To accommodate the group of 96, 
three trips to the Airport were made 
on the three days and four flights 
were necessary. The students took note, 
too, that 1953 marked the 50th an- 
niversary of powered flight. 

The splendid cooperation of the air- 
lines personnel throughout the entire 
project was most helpful and encourag- 
ing. The students expressed satisfac- 
tion and proudly suggested that per- 
haps they had inaugurated a new ap- 
proach to the study of Pennsylvania 
geography. 





© Corsini, University of Pittsburgh 
Photographic Library 
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Facing Up 
to the 
Big Issues 


By RALPH W. TYLER, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago 


As told to Emma Scott, Editor 
Journal of Arkansas Education 


: Ney ordinary day-by-day concerns of 
education are pressing, immediate, 
and urgent. We think of them as we 
teach; we speak of them in our meet- 
ings and discussions; and we write 
about them in our publications. 

In the classroom, how shall we teach 
effectively this or that subject? How 
shall we create a happy, stimulating, 
learning atmosphere? How shall we 
deal with the great differences in apti- 
tude and opportunity represented in 
our pupils? How shall we overcome by 
our own ingenuity the inadequacies in 
physical equipment and instructional 
materials? 

In the community, how can we be 
fair, sincere, effective interpreters of 
the school’s program? How can we use 
the resources of our town or neighbor- 
hood to enrich and make more mean- 
ingful the teaching which we do? What 
is our role as contributing citizens to 
the democratic functioning of our 
community ? 

In the profession, how can we im- 
prove standards of preparation and 
service? What can we do toward bet- 
ter working conditions—teacher load, 
sick leave, tenure? How can salaries 
be made more nearly adequate? How 
can we encourage capable young peo- 
ple to become teachers? 

All of these problems are valid, and 
all deserve a place on our list of things 
to worry about and to try to seek solu- 
tions for. At the same time it is often 
useful to raise our perspectives a bit 
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Attitudes develop wherever the child is. 


in order to get a more comprehensive 
view of education, the big forces at 
work in it and on it, which not only 
create but also help us understand and 
solve the immediate pressures and con- 
cerns which we feel. At a recent meet- 
ing of education editors, Ralph Tyler, 
dean of the division of social sciences, 
University of Chicago, helped us get 
this sort of perspective on some of the 
big issues which we as educators must 
meet and deal with. 


Liberation or Conformity? 


Some of the issues will be new and 
will have come into the picture as a 
result of technological and sociological 
change in our society. At least one of 
them is not new, and that is the one 
which Dr. Tyler described as the “eter- 
nal” conflict between two concepts of 
education. 

Under one concept, education is seen 
as a liberating influence which frees 
people to analyze, study, and react to 
situations as they arise. Under the 
other, education becomes the training 
of people to conform. Under the one, 
the learning experience consists of 
problem solving; under the other, it is 
the memorization of factual knowledge. 
Under one, the past is important in 
contributing experiences and informa- 
tion which will help solve today’s prob- 
lems; under the other, the past is re- 
vered—not simply its ideas and values, 
but its forms and customs as well. 

This conflict between two concepts 


of education has a real urgency for us 
when we remind ourselves that our 
world has changed and will continue to 
change and that the possibility of the 
existence of a free society depends 
upon the ability of that society to meet 
and understand changes as they come. 
Living in such a society is a difficult. 
daring adventure. Helping boys and 
girls learn how to live happy and satis- 
fying lives in such a society is still 
more daring and difficult. And even 
teachers who subscribe to the basic 
concept of education as a liberating 
force sometimes doubt the possibility 
of teaching in a problem-solving way 
for a world whose only constant is 
change. For those teachers, and for 
others who admit the desirability but 
doubt the possibility of such teaching, 
there may be some encouragement in 
pointing out what we know can be 
done because it already has been done. 


New Light on Problem Solving 


In the first place, students can be 
taught to clarify the problems which 
confront them. A problem which arises 
as a difficulty or confusion can be ana- 
lyzed into its component parts. Only 
then can it be tackled and solved. 
Young children, as well as adults, have 
both the need and the ability to learn 
and practice this technique. 

In the second place, we are learning 
in our problem solving to use con- 
cepts, that is, certain over-all ways of 
looking at problems which make them 
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intelligible. If we are concerned, for 
example, with the problem of increased 
cost of living, we can think in terms of 
such concepts as supply and demand, 
availability, purchasing power, and 
production—all of them terms which 
we have had to learn, all of them con- 
cepts which help us deal with the prob- 
lem at hand. These concepts are more 
important permanent results of our 
learning than the specific details about 
the problem which we usually need to 
get at the time we attack it. 

One difficulty in connection with this 
kind of thinking about problems is that 
not all teachers have thought of their 
own field in terms of the concepts in- 
volved. Some English teachers find it 
difficult to distinguish between the im- 
portance of the basic idea of commu- 
nication and of the capitalization of a 
word or of a particular matter of Eng- 
lish usage. There are science teachers 
who continue to exhaust themselves and 
their students in the accumulation of 
scientific details rather than in the pro- 
vision of experiences out of which stu- 
dents can build up basic concepts of 
science and the scientific method. In 
spite of the difficulties involved, how- 
ever, students are learning more effec- 
tive ways of thinking about problems. 

They are learning, too, the methods 
of attacking problems which are appro- 
priate to the major fields. We do not 
use the same method of attack in deal- 
ing with a problem of science as we do 
in dealing with a problem in literature, 
or music, or sociology. One of the ways 
in which we become more proficient 
in working out the questions which 
confront us is through understanding 
and applying in a particular situation 
the appropriate method of attack. 

These things which we have been 
learning about problem solving are, of 
course, worse than useless in the kind 
of education which sees as its task the 
simple passing on of the preferences 
of the past. But in a concept of educa- 
tion as a force which liberates man’s 
potentialities to deal with a changing 
world, it is sometimes good to know 
that we have been making progress in 
learning and teaching how to recog- 
nize, analyze, and solve problems. 


Parents Are Teachers, Too 


We are beginning to know, too, that 
not all learning takes place in the class- 
room, and in that connection a second 
big consideration confronts us. It is 
the re-examination of the role of teach- 
er, parent, and community in teaching 
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the child. The nature of the home expe- 
rience of the child, we know, makes a 
big difference in his school progress. 
There is, for example, a close relation- 
ship between certain elements of the 
child’s home environment and the ease 
with which he learns to read. The pres- 
ence or absence of books in the home, 
the vocabulary and conversation which 
he hears, whether or not he has had 
stories read to him, whether or not 
the expectation of learning to read has 
been built up in him—all of these in- 
fluences he brings with him when he 
comes to school, and all of them are 
important in determining how quickly 
he is ready to read and how well he 
learns. 

In a more general way, we can point 
out also that if the child comes from 
a curiosity-stimulating home environ- 
ment where living room and dining 
table serve both adults and children as 
a clearinghouse for ideas and experi- 
ences gathered during the day, he is 
much more likely to “take” to school 
than one whose home has not provided 
such opportunities. 

The community also counts in the 
kind of education which a child is able 
to get, and it has a definite responsi- 
bility for the reduction of some of the 
distractions and experiences for bad 
learning which abound in many com- 
munities. On the positive side, it has 
the obligation of supplementing with 
parks, recreation, museums, and con- 
certs the educational opportunities 
which the school is able to provide. 
Parents, and the wider community as 
well, need to realize further that the 
educational job cannot be done simply 
by putting more money into the educa- 
tional and cultural agencies of the com- 
munity. 

Adequate financial support is im- 
portant, of course, but even more im- 
portant is that the adults of the com- 
munity give their time and thought and 
energy to creating a neighborhood in 
which children can develop into healthy, 
well-balanced personalities. The school 
cannot shoulder the whole responsibil- 
ity for this job, nor does it deserve the 
entire blame for the inadequacies of 
the present generation. Much has been 
said of late about the absence of moral 
and spiritual values in our national 
life, and it has been easy to blame the 
school and to call upon the school to do 
something about it. The building of 
right attitudes is not a six-hour a day, 
nine-month a year, twelve year propo- 
sition. It takes place wherever the child 


is, and everything counts. It is a job 
to be done by the entire community. 


Meeting the Teacher Shortage 


A third situation which educators 
and other citizens must face up to and 
try to work out is the increasing 
teacher shertage with which we are 
confronted. That the shortage is seri- 
ous, all literature has pointed out, and 
the increasing national pressure on 
manpower is not going to make it easi- 
er in the next five or six years. 





We need to get perspective 
on the big forces and issues 
which underlie the pressing 

immediate problems in education 





Up to now as we have faced this 
problem, we have tried to find the an- 
swer in a teacher recruitment program 
to bring more young people into the 
profession. We have worked through 
Future Teacher organizations in high 
schools and colleges to increase the 
number of boys and girls planning to 
go into teaching. However, at the same 
time that we are trying to recruit stu- 
dents into the profession, large num- 
bers, attracted by good salaries in de- 
fense work, are dropping out of col- 
lege. 

There are not now enough people in 
college to meet the demands. When the 
figure representing the number of 
teachers needed is placed against the 
ones representing the various sources 
of supply, it is easy to see that the 
problem cannot be solved simply by 
making the profession more attractive 
to young people. Even if we were one 
hundred per cent successful in that 
undertaking, we still should not have 
the number of teachers needed to re- 
place those leaving the classroom be- 
cause of retirement, to take care of 
increased enrolments, and to man the 
new classroom units. 

Perhaps there is some other alterna- 
tive. It may be that we could do some 
creative experimentation on ways to 
work with children. Perhaps there is 
another formula besides the familiar 
one of thirty pupils to one teacher. We 
do know from industry and from ex- 
periments in nursing education during 
the war that teams of people with vari- 
ous degrees of training can work to- 
gether in such a way as to provide 
learning experiences for much larger 
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groups of people than would be pos- 
sible on the thirty to one formula. 
This is a possibility which would 
require wide and thorough experimen- 
tation, but the idea itself is not far- 
fetched, that at certain places in the 
educational process those more trained 
can be helped by those less trained as 
they work in the school with children 
and youth. This idea of teams made up 
of people of varying degrees of skill 
and training is not proposed as an ab- 
solute answer to our problem of not 
enough teachers. The point to be made 
here is that we cannot take care of the 
teacher shortage simply by pleading for 
more people to enter the profession. 
We need to think creatively about ways 
to use to the very best advantage the 
teacher-power we now have or that we 
see available in the next few years. 


Putting TV to Work 


Technology and invention have 
brought to education one of the big 
problems with which it must wrestle 
in the years just ahead. Television has 
certainly changed things, and in the 
areas where there are channels it has 
changed things in the school. With the 
certain expansion of the industry to 
include all sections of the country, it 
will soon have to be taken into account 
everywhere. The impact of television 
on the home life of the nation is ter- 
rific. In this situation it is the responsi- 
bility of the school to discover the ef- 
fects of television so that we do not 
delay as long as we did with radio in 
seeing that youngsters are given some 
aid in using it. Unless some study and 
direction are given to the developing of 
discriminating taste in the choosing of 
programs, commercial television will 
continue to be what it now is to many 
children—simply an opiate which keeps 
them immobile and squinting in their 
chairs when they might better be en- 
gaged in some active, socializing en- 
terprise. 

Aside from the task of educating peo- 
ple to the more intelligent critical use 
and judgment of commercial televi- 
sion, the schools have also another 
great obligation so far as this powerful 
medium is concerned. We must learn 
how to use it effectively in education. 

Educational agencies waged a vigor- 
ous fight to have television channels al- 
lotted to education. We won the fight, 
and we now have confronting us the 
mammoth undertaking of financing, 
programming, and using effectively 
those channels which have been allotted 
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The impact of television. . . 


to us. Anyone who has ever observed 
the operation of even the most modest 
television installation, I think is over- 
whelmed at the outlay of staff, equip- 
ment, and know-how involved in the 
use of a TV channel. 

The cost alone is so great that even 
in a place as large as Chicago there is 
difficulty in financing a station. In that 
city, with the building to house the 
station already donated, the estimated 
cost of construction and equipment is 
$486,000. To undertake the project at 
all is possible only through the coop- 
eration of most of the educational and 
cultural agencies of the area: the uni- 
versities, the museums, the public 
schools, the historical societies. This 
necessity of cooperation is one of the 
good features of the whole project. 
Through the working together of many 
organizations usually in competition 
with one another on an undertaking 
which cannot be otherwise accom- 
plished, it may be that we can learn 
some techniques for dealing with other 
problems too big to be handled on a 
competitive basis. 


How Equal is Opportunity? 


In the months just ahead of us in 
education, as we work on the prob- 
lems of television, teacher shortage, 
school-community relations we need 
also to take time to assess our progress 
in realizing our frequently stated goal 
of equal educational opportunities for 
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all. This is number five in the big prob- 
lems which as teachers we are called 
upon to do something about. 

We have been doing something about 
getting more and more of our youth 
population into the school, but all too 
often we have failed to realize that 
equal educational opportunity is not 
thus assured. Many children, because 
of their limited background, are not 
receiving in the school the opportunity 
to acquire the skills and understand- 
ings to help them live happy and sig- 
nificant lives. The ideal of educational 
opportunity is not achieved simply by 
getting boys and girls into school. 
It lies in the expectation that the school 
will provide them with the situations 
out of which they may develop the 
knowledge and value concepts which 
will enable them to live as intelligent 
citizens in a free society. 

In a school setup which places so 
much store as ours does on verbal 
facility, learning to read is basic to 
almost all school success. Yet many of 
the boys and girls in our schools suffer 
early and mounting defeat in their at- 
tempts to learn reading and to deal 
with those other subjects in the curric- 
ulum where verbal facility is a pre- 
requisite of success. 

We have not taken care of the situ- 
ation, either, when we provide for this 
large group of pupils situations in 
which they can work with their hands. 
See Issues, page 264 
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The President’s Message 
for Local Branches 


On Saturday, January 23, the Presi- 
dent attended a meeting of the State 
Local Branch Committee. Although 
the month was January, this committee 
was preparing in detail for its Penn 
Hall Workshop to be held in August. 
The President was favorably im- 
pressed by the earnestness and indus- 
triousness of this fine group. Often the 
President, who is an ex-officio member 
of all committees, is called on for re- 
marks. At the beginning of the year 
particularly, it is his privilege to 
make suggestions to the various com- 
mittees, especially the appointive com- 
mittees. 

Since the President has been head of 
the Reading Local Branch for many 
years, he holds some definite ideas 
about the running of a city Local 
Branch. These ideas he stated to the 
committee and he wishes to pass them 
on to the general membership for 
whatever they may be worth. 

First, since we constantly stress the 
prime importance of the Local Branch, 
he thinks the dues of the Local Branch 
should be at least as high as those for 
the State or the National Association. 
He does not see how an active Local 
Branch can function successfully on 
less money than the five dollar dues 
now set for the State and the National 
Associations. Delegates, preferably of- 
ficers, should be sent to all conventions 
and conferences. This expense along 
with printing, postage, flowers, meet- 
ings, and many incidentals will use 
practically all of the five dollar local 
dues. 

Second, as rapidly as possible, all 
locals should adopt unified dues. All 
for one, and one for all is a mighty 
fine plan. The local association deals 
with the local school board, the State 
Association with the State Legislature, 
and the National Association with 
Congress. Each association has definite 
functions but all associations should 
be integrated into an efficient profes- 
sional organization. 

Third, since very few Local Branches 
have an executive secretary similar’ to 
the ones in the National and the State 
Associations, to furnish experience and 
stability to the branches, it seems very 
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wise and necessary to keep able and 
willing officers in control, if re-elected, 
for several years at a time. It is his 
opinion that the presidency of the 
local is not only an honor but an of- 
fice that requires much experience and 
know-how. The custom many branches 
have of changing presidents every year 
seems wasteful of much needed ex- 
perience. It seems much more im- 
portant to get things done in the as- 
sociation by able experienced leaders, 
than to be sure that a large number 
of people have had their turn at the 
presidency. 

Fourth, since many locals change 
presidents every year because few 
teachers are willing or able to give a 
large amount of their time for several 
years, he suggests that presidents of 
large locals be given an honorarium. 
Since the local is the foundation for 
the State and National Association, and 
since we pay our State and our Na- 
tional Association staff fair salaries, 
he thinks the payment of an honor- 
arium, commensurate to the time and 
talent required to run a local effectively 
over a period of years, is a very wise 
move. So long as we run our locals 
on honor alone, we shall find few 
able leaders who can afford to devote 
the time, acquire the experience, and 
make the contacts, to make them es- 
pecially effective in their branches. 

Recently our State Association sent 
out important questionnaires on salary 
schedules to many Local Branches. 
Approximately half of the locals in the 
second class school districts did not 
reply. Surely in cities of over 30,000 
population active Local Branches 
should exist—active enough to answer 
a very important salary questionnaire. 

In summary, it is the President’s 
belief, based on years of experience, 
that a successful Local Branch can be 
built with ample unified dues, run by 
a responsible experienced president 
who can afford to devote many hours 
to the office because the local shows 
its appreciation by an acceptable yearly 
honorarium. Locals will be shadows of 
organizations until substance is given 
them by real financial support to en- 
gage talented and experienced leaders, 
as we do on the State and National 
levels —NorMAN C. BrILLHART, Presi- 
dent, PSEA 


Accreditation Council 
Head Appointed 


W. Earl Armstrong, Acting Head, 
Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education, will become the first ex- 
ecutive director of the newly-organized 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education on April 1. S. M. 
Brownell, Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, announced that Doctor Arm- 
strong has been granted a leave of 
absence from the Office of Education 
to accept this position. 

The National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education assumes 
responsibility on July 1 for establish- 
ing and approving teacher education 
standards for the Nation’s 1,200 col- 
leges and universities that prepare 
teachers for U. S. schools. Since 1927 
these functions have been performed 
by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education. 

Pennsylvania members on the Coun- 
cil are Herbert P. Lauterbach, Harris- 
burg, and C. O. Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 


Why I Teach Contest 


The American Legion Auxiliary, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis 7, Indiana, has announced its 
1954 contest. The topic on which con- 
testants are asked to write is “Why I 
Teach.” The entrant may teach in 
grade or high school, must be fully 
certified, and have completed five full 
years of teaching at the end of this 
school term. The statement must not 
exceed 300 words nor be less than 
100 words. 

Entries must be submitted not later 
than May 1, 1954. For further infor- 
mation write Mrs. Carl W. Zeller, Na- 
tional Security Chairman, American 
Legion Auxiliary, 777 N. Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 





Change of Address 

Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of 
your copy of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL) 
and new address (with zone num- 
ber, if any)—allow three weeks 
tor change-over. 




















NEA Tours 
Summer, 1954 


The Division of Travel Service of 
the National Education Association 
has released folders concerning the 
tours planned for 1954. There are in- 
cluded economical tours in the United 
States, Canada, Latin America, and 
Europe. 

All NEA members are eligible for 
tour membership. The Travel Division 
makes all hotel and _ transportation 
reservations. 

As a means of enabling teachers to 
earn credit, the Travel Division is co- 
operating with several institutions of 
higher learning in the operation of 
certain NEA tours. 

For further information and for 
copies of the travel folders, write NEA 
Travel Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During April 
1. Have committee 

plan: 

a. Professional meeting 

b. Community meeting 

c. Social or dinner meeting 
with suitable testimonial 
for retired teachers 


program 


2. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee to participate in prepar- 
ing Local Branch _ report 
which will be mailed to Local 
Branch presidents in April 


3. Give priority to these: 

a. Conclude campaign for 
100 per cent membership 
—Local, State, and Na- 
tional 
NEA affiliate status 

c. Selection of delegate (s) 
to NEA Convention 

d. Designation of incoming 
Local Branch president 
for attendance at Local 
Branch Workshop 

e. Plan spring election of 
officers for 1954-55; re- 
port names and addresses 
to PSEA Headquarters im- 
mediately following their 
election 

f. Appoint auditing commit- 
tee 














PP&L Announces 


Scholarships 

Charles E. Oakes, PP&L president, 
has announced a new twofold Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Company scholar- 
ship plan designed to provide educa- 
tional opportunity for local young men 
and women and to offer financial as- 
sistance to central eastern Pennsyl- 
vania’s independent institutions of 
higher learning. 

Under the PP&L plan, six scholar- 
ships will be available to youths whose 
parents are residents of the PP&L 
service area and customers of the 
company or its subsidiaries. At least 
one of these scholarships will be avail- 
able to a son or daughter of an em- 
ploye. Each scholarship recipient will 
be entitled to $500 to be paid toward 
his or her tuition during the scholar- 
ship year. In addition, a like sum will 
be paid in the scholarship year to the 
college or university which the recipi- 
ent or grantee attends, the latter sum 
to be used “in whatever manner the 
college or university finds will con- 
tribute most constructively toward 
worthy educational objectives.” 

Scholarship recipients will be free 
to select any recognized course of 
academic study which leads to a de- 
gree. When making application, how- 
ever, they must specify their field of 
academic interest and must choose 
from the following list the school they 
desire to attend: Bucknell University, 
Cedar Crest College, Dickinson Col- 
lege, Elizabethtown College, Franklin 
& Marshall College, Kings College, 
Lafayette College, Lehigh University, 
Lycoming College, Marywood College, 
Moravian College & Theological Semi- 
nary, Moravian College for Women, 
Susquehanna University, University of 
Scranton, Wilkes College, Muhlenberg 
College. 

For further information, write the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, 
Ninth and Hamilton Streets, Allen- 
town. 
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PSEA’s New Telephone Number 

















Dear Miss North: 

Is there any law that requires teac/- 
ers in High School to remain at tie 
school during the lunch hour? 


A Prospective Teacher 


Dear Friend: 

There are very few laws that require 
any specific duties from _ teachers. 
Teachers’ duties arise from the ad- 
ministration of the schools and the 
role that each teacher must play ia 
the total picture. 

Increasingly the schools are adding 
hot lunch programs to their curricu- 
lums. More and more pupils remain 
in the school during the lunch hour. 
In turn, more teachers are needed to 
work in supervision of the lunchrooms 
or cafeterias. Many schools have 
shortened or “closed” their lunch 
periods since few if any pupils leave 
the buildings at noontime. In many 
schools, a regular class schedule is 
maintained through the entire day, 
with part of the pupils having classes 
while the others have lunch. In almost 
every high school teachers have def- 
inite assignments which leave them 
only a short period for lunch. 

When many of the pupils are trans- 
ported by bus and leave immediately 
following the close of school, the noon 
hour remains one of the few times 
when teachers can have conferences 
with pupils. You can see that while 
there may be no law that requires a 
teacher to remain at school during 
lunch hour, current administrative 
practice in the majority of situations 
causes the faculty members to have 
school responsibilities during the 
lunch hour. 

This is part of a large problem 
that faces everyone who is in the teach- 
ing profession today. The expanding 
curriculum, the need for in-service 
education, the multiplicity of teacher 
committees— all make it very difficult 
to define teaching hours or a teaching 
day. Our professional organization is 
working toward a solution of the prob- 
lem, but the prospective teacher today 
must face the fact that the teaching 
profession does not have the hours 
clearly cut as does industry or busi- 


ness. Sincerely, 


Mwy 5 ae 
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Southeastern District and 
Schoolmen’s Week 

The forty-first annual Schoolmen’s 
Week meeting of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be held April 7-10. 
The meetings will be held in coopera- 
tion with the Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and thirty-nine districts of the 
area. 

From Wednesday, April 7, through 
Saturday, April 10, Schoolmen’s Week 
will present more than 100 programs 
of interest to teachers, principals, guid- 
ance personnel, and administrators. 
They will include clinics, workshops, 
demonstrations, and a large number 
of addresses. 

Among the outstanding speakers 
will be: Edgar Fuller, secretary, Chief 
State School Officers Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Theodore L. Rel- 
ler, professor of education, University 
of California; Alfred G. Buehler, pro- 
fessor of political science, University 
of Pennsylvania; William D. Wilkins, 
professor of education, New York 
University; Henry Klonower, director, 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
Department of Public Instruction; 
Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Samuel M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
W. Linwood Chase, dean, 
School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity; Roy A. Klinckiner, Engineering 
Research Laboratory, E. I. DuPont 
deNemours and Co.; A. Sterl Artley, 
professor of education, University of 
Missouri; C. O. Fitzwater, county and 
school administration, Office of Edu- 
cation; Kimball Wiles, professor of 
education, University of Florida; Helen 
C. Bailey, associate superintendent in 
charge of curriculum, school district 
of Philadelphia; Leland Jacobs, pro- 
fessor of education, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Theodore Andersson, associate 
professor of French, Yale University. 

Also, James L. McCaskill, National 
Education Association chairman on 
Legislation and Federal Relations; 
Herold G. Hunt, professor of educa- 
tion, Harvard University; Clara E. 


cation; 
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Cockerille, assistant superintendent, 
Armstrong County public schools; 
Roma Gans, professor of education, 
Columbia University; Abram L. Sac- 
har, president, Brandeis University; 
Foster E. Grossnickle, professor of 
education, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; Herman 
Schneider, consultant in elementary 
science to the Board of Education, 
New York City; Alice Miel, professor 
of education, Columbia University. 

The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, will hold its general meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, April 8, at 
which time greetings will be presented 
by William E. Arnold, chairman, 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania; Norman C. Brillhart, 
President, PSEA; G. Baker Thomp- 
son, NEA State Director; Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The principal address will 
be given by Abram L. Sachar, presi- 
dent, Brandeis“ University. 

An exhibit of more than one 
hundred publishing and supply houses 
will be held in the Palestra. 

Copies of the announcement may be 
secured by addressing William B. Cas- 
tetter, Secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4. 


Business Seminar 
At Elizabethtown 


Elizabethtown College and the Har- 
risburg. Lancaster, and York Chapters 
of National Office Management As- 
sociation announce their Seventh An- 
nual Business and Education Seminar 
to be held at Elizabethtown College 
on March 27. The theme of the Semi- 
nar is Developing the Office Employe 
(An Exchange of Views between 
Management and Education). This 
Seminar, which is designed to bring 
about better working agreement be- 
tween office and school, is scheduled to 
open at 9:30 a.m., Saturday, March 27. 

T. S. Reed, secretary and office 
manager, W. M. Dickinson Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey, will address the 
group on If I Were a Public School 
Teacher. He will be followed by Wil- 






liam Selden, chief of business educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
who will talk on If I Were an Office 
Manager. 

At 10:40 there will be a panel dis- 
cussion on the theme of the Seminar. 
The personnel of the panel ‘will be 
Elizabeth L. Schwalm, Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore; Wil- 
liam Selden; T. S. Reed; Marion Fos- 
dick, business educator, Lancaster 
High School, and M. D. O’Byrne, parts 
office manager, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, York. 

The Seminar will end with a lunch- 
eon meeting during which D. D. Les- 
senberry will speak on Education Is 
Our Magic. 


NCTM at Cincinnati 


The Ohio Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and the Mathematics 
Club of Greater Cincinnati will be hosts 
for the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics to be held in Cincinnati 
at the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, April 
21-24. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
will be the opportunity for registrants 
to see and hear actual televised demon- 
stration lessons over WKRC-TV in co- 
operation with the Cincinnati Board of 
Education. Sightseeing tours, indus- 
trial visits, and school visits will be 
provided. 

The complete program for the meet- 
ing will appear in the February issue 
of The Mathematics Teacher. This issue 
will also contain registration blanks, 
If you wish to make advance room 
reservations, you may write directly to 
the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
1, Ohio. 

Mildred Keiffer, general chairman 
of the meeting and supervisor of 
mathematics with the Cincinnati Board 
of Education, solicits inquiries. She 
may be addressed at: Cincinnati 
Board of Education, 608 E. McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


Social Studies Council 

The Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies will hold its annual 
spring meeting at the Bedford Springs 
Hotel on Saturday, April 24. The 
theme will be “Teaching for World 
Understanding.” There will be three 
panel discussion groups—elementary, 
junior and senior high school—in the 
morning followed by a _ luncheon 
meeting. 





PFTA to Meet at 
Slippery Rock 


The spring convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Future Teachers of America 
will be on the campus of the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, April 
23 and 24. Doris Bergamaschi, State 
president, is a student at the host school. 

FTA displays will be a new feature 
of the convention. Any club or chapter 
interested in helping with the displays 
should write to the president or to 
Rose Trimble, the secretary. Miss 
Trimble’s address is State Teachers 
College, Edinboro. 

The tentative outline of the conven- 
tion is as follows: 


First Day—Registration 
General Session 
Tea 
Exhibition by Slippery 
Rock gym team 
Dance 


Second Day—Business meeting 
President’s report 
Election of officers 
Workshop meetings 


Childhood Education 
International 

“Effective Education for All Chil- 
dren” is the theme of the 1954 Study 
Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 
The dates are April 18-23; the place, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The five-day meeting of teachers, 
parents, and others concerned with the 
well-being of children 2-12 years of 
age will include interest-discussion and 
laboratory groups; school visiting; 
consultation hours on nursery, kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate, teacher 
education, and church-school work. 

For further information write to 
Frances Hamilton, Executive Secretary, 
Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





Mrs. Mary E. Epwarps, who re- 
tired last June with 3614 years of 
service in the Hershey elementary 
schools, was the recipient of the fifth 
annual citizenship award given by the 
Hershey Lions Club. A. Sterling King, 
principal of the Hershey elementary 
schools, spoke at the dinner, and six- 
ieen former students of Mrs. Edwards, 
now members of the Lions Club, joined 
in paying her tribute. 
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Mrs. Victoria P. Kauffman and 
Edward P. Hawes 


Mrs. Victoria P. Kauffman retired 
from Moon schools, Allegheny County, 
on January 29, after spending 3514 
years as a classroom teacher and 
building principal. The last 2514 years 
were spent in the Moon schools. 

Edward P. Hawes retired from the 
Sewickley schools on June 1, 1953. 
Previous to going to teach in Sewick- 
ley, Mr. Hawes served as the super- 
vising principal of the Moon schools. 
At the present time he is beginning his 
twenty-first year as a member of the 
Moon School Board, the past eight 
years as the president. 

Mrs. Kauffman and Mr. Hawes re- 
ceived gifts from the Moon Teachers 
Association at a reception held in their 
honor on January 28. 


Conference for 
Mentally Gifted 


Albert Oliver, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Study 
of Mentally Gifted Children and 
Youth, has announced that the fifth 
Conference for the Mentally Gifted 
Children will be held in Harrisburg, 
April 24, at the Camp Curtin Junior 
High School at 2900 N. Sixth Street. 

The theme of the conference will be 
Promising Practices in the Education 
of the Gifted. The conference will 
feature the Patriot-News Teen-Age 
Lecture Team and Earl McWilliams of 
the Ford Foundation who is conduct- 
ing a study of the Gifted Child at the 
junior high level. 

Group meetings and discussions will 
be another outstanding event of the 
program. 

Luncheon will be served.—SopHia 
T. Rerrer, Chairman of Publicity, 
Harrisburg 





Dear Mr. Gayman: 


I was pleased to receive a copy of 
your booklet, “Here’s How,” from Jim 
Ryan. You have done a magnificent 
job in presenting the manual which [| 
know will be of great value to the 
educators in your State. I like the for- 
mat and the content. The way the ma- 
terial is presented makes it easy for a 
teacher or any other educator to use. 
All persons in the schools, from teach- 
ers to superintendents, must be re- 
sponsible for good public relations. 
This is an area to which we must 
constantly pay attention. 

I will appreciate it if you will send 
me two or three more copies; I have 
already given my copy away. 

With kindest regards and_ best 
wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 

George H. Fern, Associate Director 

Education Department, National 

Association of Manufacturers 


Dear Mr. Gayman: 

On several occasions I have read 
articles in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JournaL. I think it is a very excellent 
magazine. The articles are excellent 
from the professional, informative, and 
pedagogical points of view. I have 
found them very helpful to me in my 
teaching. 

I should like to subscribe to your 
magazine. Would it be possible? 

Very truly yours, 
Grace BECKETT 
R. F. D. No. 6 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY announces 
fifteen to twenty graduate assistant- 
ships for women interested in pursuing 
a curriculum designed to prepare for 
personnel work in high schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Application 
forms and detailed information may be 
secured from M. Eunice Hilton, direc- 
tor, Student Personnel Graduate Pro- 
gram, Syracuse University, Syracuse 


10, New York. 
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EDUCATION 
COURSES 


Development of Education in the 
United States 


Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education 


Philosophical Backgrounds of Edu- 
cation 

Introduction to Educational Psychol- 
ogy 

Educational Psychology: Survey of 
Recent Developments 


Advanced Workshop in Early Child- 
hood Education 


Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Language Arts 


Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Social Studies 


Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Arithmetic 


Trends in Teaching Elementary 
School Science 


Selection and Use of Resource Units 
in Classroom Instruction 

Observation and Analysis of Instruc- 
tion 

Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision 


Recent Developments in Secondary 
School Teaching 


Secondary School Administration 
and Supervision 


Workshop in Teaching Geometry in 
the Secondary School 


Guidance: Techniques of Counseling 
Educational Tests and Measurements 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction 
Human Relations in Education 
Public Relations in Education 

Child Psychiatry in Education 


Classroom Behavior of Children: 
Evaluation and Management 


Psychology of Reading 
Introductory Seminar in Education 


SOME COURSES IN 
OTHER FIELDS OF 
INTEREST TO 
TEACHERS 


Group Dynamics 


American Literature since the Civil 
War 


Contemporary American and Euro- 
pean Drama 


English Novel of the 19th Century 


Economic and Political Geography 
of the Far East 


Foreign Relations of the United 
States 


History and Appreciation of Music 
History of Modern Philosophy 

Logic 

Contemporary World Politics 
Abnormal Psychology 

The Family in Modern Society 
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JOHNS HOPKINS 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 28-August 6 


EXCITING in concept . . . valuable in content. . 
. . . Johns Hopkins offers 26 courses in Education, plus opportunities for ob- 
servation in the Demonstration School . . . all located on the University’s beau- 
tiful 100-acre campus, in Baltimore’s finest residential section. 


. practical in application 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Education and the various subject-matter 
fields are open to teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators who wish 
to study for a bachelor’s or master’s degree, or for the Certificate of Advanced 
Study in Education, or who want to improve their professional stature. 


Small, co-educational classes give the benefit of close personal contact with a 
faculty of outstanding ability and national reputation. Visiting professors from 
16 other institutions will join the Summer Session faculty. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION. This degree is awarded to 
those who complete the equivalent of one full year of study (30 points of credit) 
in this University within five years. The study may be pursued on a part-time 
basis during the academic year or during summers only or both. Approximately 
half the program is prescribed and the remainder consists of electives in Educa- 
tion or in Arts and Sciences. A departmental comprehensive examination is given, 
but neither a thesis nor a study of foreign language is required. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION. The cer- 
tificate represents one full year of study (30 points of credit) beyond the master’s 
degree. The work may be taken in the regular session only or during summers 
only or both. Half the program is prescribed and the rest is devoted to the area 
of specialization best suited to the student’s needs and interests. Much flexibility 
in the selection of courses is permitted. There are no requirements regarding a 
thesis, a comprehensive examination, or the study of foreign language. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THE CATALOGUE TO: Director of the Summer 
Session, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


REGISTRATION DATES: APRIL 1 TO JUNE 26 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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How can 


schools teach BeREr eating habits 7 











Plana Werkshop | i ie 
4 Natriton Edvcation | 


23 | Workshop Pays Dividends 


AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS 


Six booklets that cover the various phases of 


nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving eating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 


General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. They were 
developed by leaders in educational fields 
in co-operation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. The 
entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 
nition of this company’s obligations to 
the American people, and of its interest 
in the nation’s health and eating habits. 





MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 

Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
to secure parent understanding and co-operation. 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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ee 
Working and Playin: 


» 


PUPIL READERS 

Story lessons about food and health for rst 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 





CLASSROOM POSTERS 


For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 
elementary grades. 








MOTION PICTURES 


One, designed particularly for teachers in train- . 


ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. Two others 
are for parents and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 
education program in operation. 














EVALUATION AIDS 


School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an accurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 
nation-wide data on children’s eating habits. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 
versities and state education departments on 
subjects such as factors influencing diet... 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 
. and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. 


Edueation Aids 


‘MARCH, 1954 


TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 

Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 
below and mail. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. S-1 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
I would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 
materials. 

[_] As samples to show to teachers 

(_] As a classroom set for my pupils 


Name 





School 





Street Address 





City se, State 





Position __Grade Levels No. of Pupils___ 
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“Yours ... for the asking” 


Advertisers in PSJ offer you up-to-the- 
minute material which we believe you will 
find useful for personal or professional use. 
To insure having it when you want it, order 
at once. Orders for items listed in previous 
years cannot be filled. Watch all the ad- 
vertising as well as this column to keep 
up on material so easily available to you. 
When you are in a hurry, write the adver- 
tisers direct. The coupon belew will be use- 
ful in ordering several items. 


64b Ratts Across America. A 16-page car- 
toon narrative tracing the growth and 
development of America and its rail- 
roads. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 


65b TraiLwAays Tour Fo.tpers. Two-foot 
pictorial map of U. S. in full color; 
itineraries and rates for eleven different 
tours of U. S. and Mexico; and “pack- 
age” sight-seeing tours of famous locali- 
ties in U. S., Havana, and Nassau. (Na- 
tional Trailways Bus System) 


68b WeEsTERN SuMMER Tours is a booklet 
illustrated in full color. Its 68 pages 
describe a variety of all expense, es- 
corted tours. (Chicago & North Western- 
Union Pacific) 


69b A Scuoot Desk Is Born. This booklet 
gives the eight steps by which a com- 
pletely new desk was created, produced, 
and distributed. (American Seating 
Company) 


23b WaystipeE Wonpers ALONG AMERICA’S 
HicHways. A wall mural 8 feet wide. 
In full color. A booklet gives historical 
background of bus travel. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


36b Lippincott Books ror YouNnc PEOPLE 
—gives full descriptions of all books 
for children and young people pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 


3b New Atps to Hetp TeEAcH MENSTRUAL 
Hyciene. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 


1. Growing Up and Liking It. A Booklet 
for teen-age girls 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls 

3. Its So Much Easier When You 


Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls 

4. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene. A complete teaching kit 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter. A 


booklet for mothers 


26b France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
stresses particularly the variety which 
is found in France. (French National 
Railroads) 


13b New No. 54 Teacuer’s Buyinc GuIDE 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described. 


(Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


48b REAvING TROUBLESHOOTER’S CHECKLIST. 
If you teach pupils deficient in reading 
skills in grades 4 through 12 this de- 
vice will help you locate the source of 
their difficulty and suggest steps and 
materials that will bring improvement. 
(Webster Publishing Company) 


51b Hawar Arr VaAcATION FOLDERS contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation plan- 
ning. For educators only. (United Air 
Lines) 


52b AviaATION TEACHING Alps folder out- 
lines classroom materials available with- 
out charge. (United Air Lines) 


53b CauirorniA Air VACATION FoLpers de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United 
Air Lines) 


54b Free SAMPLE of Vinetex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
Vine Associates) 


55b DETAILED FoLpeR For 1954 giving all 
necessary information on SITA tours to 
Europe, Around the World, Mexico, 
South America, Orient, and the West. 
(Students International Travel Associa- 
tion) 


57b Vocations. A new 18-page booklet 
covering problems of self-appraisal, job 
analysis, training, and national trends 
in vocational opportunities. (F. E. 
Compton & Co.) 


72b New 1954 25TH ANNIVERSARY CATALOG, 
84 pages of colorful, categorical, cross- 
indexed description of over 600 educa- 
tional films, filmstrips, and recordings— 
including exclusive revised “Where-To- 
Use” guide. Available to those who have 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 1953-54 


USE THIS COUPON 





Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 


64b 65b 68b 69b 23b 36b 3b 26b 13b 48b 5lb 
52b 53b 54b 55b 57b 72b 75b 


ES PRT Me RR aR eRe A NMS Ter SPRCEN e en eT OM ME bce ned near reece 
SUMS eco a taatite, Yoel es oR ce GE toe lee td A i a eel DR ek ence em 
coe ag tT pe) RRA DORE Gh den fe ON Gs RA Bec ck E09, ee ea AER OR elvan hat d 
SES aS eS a eee eM OR AIPg SG MAN fe A, Tatty. Seen rae es fee 2 2 
BEM racers hte cE Naa Ain whale ban ohakonle aete ec oot ae EAS oe he ar PARR fc ois ee reece 


Enrollment: Boys ..... 
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16mm projector and who use films in 
their teaching curriculum. (Encycio- 
pedia Britannica Films) 


75b CuRRICULUM CORRELATION CuHarT links 
the basic readers now being used in 
your classroom with the  correcily 
graded supplementary books the child 
enjoys reading. (E. M. Hale Co.) 





Issues, from page 256 


It is all very well that all of us should 
know the joys and satisfactions of man- 
ual skills, but those skills are no sub- 
stitute for the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the type of world in 
which we live, to learn to understand 
and appreciate the people and things 
which are in it. 

It is not enough that schools should 
teach boys and girls to construct and 
build, and sew, and plant, and harvest. 
It must do this teaching in such a way 
that the pupils develop the insight and 
understanding to make them happy, 
contributing members in their world. 
The past fifty years have seen some 
progress toward, but not complete at- 
tainment of, the goal of twelve years 
in school for all boys and girls. 

A good focus for our attention in the 
last half of our century is on the forty 
or fifty per cent of the pupils who spend 
their twelve years in school without 
getting too much in the way of social 
understanding, liberal education, sci- 
entific concepts, or aesthetic apprecia- 
tions. It is certainly true that our 
schools are now enrolling a wider range 
of our population, among them more 
and more whose background has not 
enabled them to come off well in a 
school environment where success is- 
based on verbal facility. But we do 
wrong to assume that since this has 
been the case it must continue to be so. 

So long as we are committed to the 
ideal of equal educational opportunity 
for all, we are also committed to the 
necessity of creating a school environ- 
ment in which that ideal can be real- 
ized. It is chiefly a matter of commu- 
nication, and it begins on the level 
which the child can understand with 
concrete, basic experiences. We don’t 
know too much about how it can be 
done. It is a great field for experimen- 
tation and research. It stands before us 
demanding our attention; for until we 
reach the point where we are all think- 
ing of and working on the problem of 
how all people can develop into whole- 
some, happy individuals, we are only 
mouthing jargon to talk about equal 
opportunity. 
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Vacation in Vermont—Enjoy it more witha 


VERMONT VACATION GUIDE 


SEND 
(no 
stamps) 
C To Beautifully bound. Profusely 
illustrated. New Edition. 


GUIDE PUBLISHERS, INC., BOX 391-L, BARRE, VT. 


300 pages on where to go, sleep, 
eat, buy a gift or an antique, 
what to do and see—plus_ his- 
toric lore and legend of the state. 

















$TOP 


Before you buy any books for your 
school or classroom library, you 
should have your FREE classified list 
of the Best Books for Boys and Girls, 
from J. B. Lippincott Co., Box W954, 
School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual summer school sponsored 
by the Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara and 
members of the Stanford University faculty will be 
offered in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 27- August 
7, 1954. Offerings include art, creative writing, 
folklore, geography, history, language and liter- 
ature courses. $225 covers six-weeks tuition, board 
and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 

















BIG CLUB PROFITS 


FOR YOUR CLASSES 
WITH REPUTABLE 
AND ESTABLISHED 


FREE sample offer: 


Send today for FREE sample dish 
cloth—one of the top quality 
nationally known household helps 
with which thousands of schools 
are piling up club profits. Choice 
of 10 items. Write for full details 
and FREE sample today. 








VINE ASSOCIATES, Beverly 25, N. J. 





a here must be 
a reason... 


Of course, there is a reason for the growing 
popularity of the Jones Printing Company and 
their fine yearbooks. Good quality picture re- 
production through the simple “Jones Plan,” 
plus that added personal service to the school 
is winning the favor of advisors and students 
everywhere. Why not let us serve you? 






LITHOGRAPHING AND PRINTING 


Mearhooks 


JONES PRINTING COMPANY 
611 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


QUALITY 





JONES PRINTING COMPANY 
611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


We are interested in learning more 
about your plan for producing better 
yearbooks. 

WN a tiete<; WI ene atcnte 
SENOOI. Sooo Enrollment ......... 
CU ite viaeien 20 rr 

Approx 

SIMO iit ohio BRNO sid cal es aos 
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Math Teachers to 
Meet in May 
The third annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will be Saturday, May 8, 
at State Teachers College, Millersville. 
In the morning, there will be the 


| following sectional meetings: Kinder- 





garten through third grade; grades 
four through six; junior high school; 
senior high school; college-teacher 
training. These will be followed by 
luncheon at which John C. Kline of 
the University of Pennsylvania will 
speak. The regular business session 


| will begin at two o’clock. 


Addresses, 


demonstration 


| A summer 


lessons, | 


and discussions constitute the program | 


of the sectional meetings. 


Reports of committees, reports of | 
recorders at the sectional meetings, and | 
election of officers are on the agenda | 


for the business meeting. 


Among the participants on the pro- | 


gram are: C. Newton Stokes, Temple 
University; Foster Grossnickle, New 
Jersey State Teachers College; Edwin 
Bailey, State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro; William Metzner, Philadelphia; 
Sister Mary of the Angels, Pittsburgh; 


George Dzurica, Nanticoke; Donald | 


Western, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, and Truman Koehler, Muhlen- 
herg College. 

The executive committee will meet 
Friday evening, May 7, at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Brunswick Hotel, Lancaster. The 


tion District is entitled to one repre- 


| sentative on the executive committee. 





All mathematics teachers and those 


| interested in mathematics are invited 
| to attend.—CATHERINE A. V. Lyons, 


President, Pittsburgh 





TEMPLE University has announced 
that student editors from 70 high and 
preparatory schools in Pennsylvania 
and surrounding states will take part 


| in the tenth annual Press Tournament 


of the University on April 29. The 
nine contests in the tournament include 


| copyreading, editorial cartooning, edi- 





| 


writing, radio news editing, sports in- 
terview, feature writing, and adver- 
tising copy and layout. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
has announced that its School of Edu- 
cation is adjusting the curricula for 
the preparation of secondary school 


| teachers from five years to four. Gay- 


lord P. Harnwell, president of the Uni- 





versity, says the new program will 
hasten the placing of teachers in junior 
and senior high schools where they are 
urgently needed. The revised program 
will apply next September to students 
now in the first and second years. 





Yankee Coastmanship, “down-east” 


vacation—study unit about the 
Maine Coast—its early history, clamming, lob- 
stering, deep sea fishing, sardines, sailing and 
coastwise cruising. Write 


WAUKEAG SCHOOL-CAMP 
SORRENTO, MAINE 


$+ $66 6 @ 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES THE 


4a" 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 








Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 
1954. Regular University facilities are available to 
teachers, school principals and superintendents. If you 
require courses for certification, or if you are a candi- 
date for a degree, Temple University Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Session—Sessions June 7 to June 25 
Regular Session—Sessions June 28 to August 6 
Posi-Session—Sessions August 9 to August 27 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 

Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists 

the courses to be offered during the 1954 Summer 


Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad St. 
and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Pe ae Se Cee 


mathematics section of each Conven- | 


| torial writing, front-page makeup, news | 








DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


Specializing in conducted 
tours for 15 years 


With or without degree credit— 
EUROPE 53 days, from $1198 
SOUTH AMERICA 56 days, from 
$1600 
CALIFORNIA 22 days, $256 
Annual domestic tours will con- 
tinue as usual— 
40-day West Coast Tour, $398. 
Canada and New England, to in- 
clude luxury cruise, $260. 
Alaska and Mexico. 
Underscore country or tour of interest and 
return coupon at once to 


DAISY C. DORSEY 


504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


Address .. 


Cie... 
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Legal Interest 


KATHERINE O’DEA v. PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EMPLOYES’ RETIREMENT BOARD OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Inthe Court of Common Pleas of 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania 


Complete tours to 









7-day Tour 
(From Philadelphia) 








flights available. 


No. 62 Commonwealth Docket 1951 
Opinion Filed January 18, 1954 


Facts: Miss O’Dea was employed in 
the public schools from September 7, 
1903, until the date of her retirement 
on June 30, 1947. At the time of her 


PLAN A WONDERFUL Gc cose VACATION 
NOW with UNITED AIR LINES! 


HAWAII 


7-day Waikiki 
Holiday (from 
Philadelphia) only 





UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 
round trip Mainliner transportation Both Ist Class and Air Tourist 


United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 


Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. 


Combine Business and Pleasure 


by enrolling for summer study. Uni- 
versity of Hawaii offers low tuition, 
fully accredited graduate courses. 
Write: Director of Summer Session, 
University of, Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 
Consult your nearest United Office or write to: 


AIR LINES 


UNITED AIR LINES e 1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





- 


retirement she made application for the 
maximum allowance for superannue- 
tion. In computing this allowance, the 
Retirement Board determined she was 
entitled to $1,506.38 per year, com- 
prised of an employe’s annuity of 
$426.38, a State annuity of $792 and 
a further State annuity as a “present 
employe” of $288. Miss O’Dea averred 
that she was entitled to an annual re- 
tirement allowance of $1,533.11 com- 
prised of an employe’s annuity of 
$453.11 plus the State annuity and 
the further State annuity of $792 and 
$288, respectively. At the time Miss 
O’Dea became a contributor to the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System, the board adopted a mortality 
table which provided that contribu- 
tions of $10.1011 would be required 
to purchase an employe’s annuity of 
$1 for a female contributor retiring 
at the age of sixty-four. In 1934, the 
board revised the mortality table and 
provided that $10.734 would be re- 
quired to purchase an employe’s an- 
nuity of $1 for a female contributor re- 
tiring at age sixty-four. Miss O’Dea 
averred that the change in the mor- 
tality table was not applicable to an 
employe who was a member of the 
Retirement System prior to the change. 


QueEsTION: In determining the em- 
ploye’s annuity used in computing the 
retirement allowance under the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Act, is 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board authorized to revise the 
mortality table in computing said 
allowance? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The Court referred to 
Section 14 (3) of the Act of 1917, as 
amended, which sets forth in detail the 
provisions of superannuation retire- 
ment. That Section provides in part 
that upon superannuation retirement, 
the retirement allowance shall consist 


of 


“(a) An employe’s annuity, which shall 


be the actuarial equivalent of his or 
her accumulated deductions.” 


The Court construed Section 14 (3) as 
being, in effect, a contract between the 
Retirement Board and the contributor. 
In the Court’s judgment, the plain 
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meaning of the term “actuarial equiva- 


lent” is not determined until retire- 
ment. In effect, the contributor agrees 
that upon retirement the actuarial 
determination is then to be made. The 
Court further pointed out that the Re- 
tirement Board is required at certain 
intervals to make an actuarial investi- 
gation into the mortality and service 


experience of the contributors, and on 


the basis of the investigation to adopt 
one or more mortality tables. Follow- 
ing this mandate and authority, the 
board had the right and duty to revise 
such tables. In revising the table. the 
Court concluded, 


“The important point to bear in mind 
is that by making these actuarial com- 
putations on the basis of currently 
valid tables, the plaintiff is not thereby 
receiving less money than she is en- 
titled to. The amount contributed is 
simply spread over a longer period of 
time based upon her reasonable ex- 
pectancy.” 


The Court concluded that it was there- 
fore proper for the board to use the 
mortality table adopted in 1934 in 
order to determine actuarial equiva- 
lent of the deductions that had been 
accumulated for Miss O’Dea’s benefit 
as a contributor, and that the amount 
paid to her was in accordance with 
the provisions of the statute pertain- 
ing thereto. 


Executive Council 


The 1954 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
January 16, at 9:50 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Norman C. Brillhart presiding. 


Rott Catt—Mr. Brillhart extended 
greetings to the members of the Coun- 
cil and the Executive Secretary in- 
troduced the members present: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart. 
Thomas E. Carson, Besse Ekis, David 
C. Guhl, Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. 
Harman, E. Frances Hervey, George 
W. Hoffman, Jean E. Kerr, Mrs. Mil- 
tona Klinetob, William C. Kutz, James 
D. Lawson, John M. Lumley, Floyd B. 
Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 
Henry J. Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: J. An- 
drew Morrow. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Presi- 
dent Brillhart commented on the need 
for a strong, united profession and 
urged that we work together deter- 


mined to raise the standards of our 
profession. 


Minutes—On motion of Doctor Car- 
son, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the 
minutes of the December 29 meeting 
were approved. 


FINANCIAL ReEportT—The financial 
statement for the six-month period 
ending December 31, 1953, was ap- 
proved on motion of Doctor Hoffman, 
seconded by Mr. Sandwick. 


Business PRocepuRE—On motion of 
Mr. Peters, seconded by Mr. Burk- 
hart, approval was given to the busi- 
ness procedure of the Association as 
presented by the Executive Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTION—It was moved by 
Mr. Stoudt, seconded by Miss Han- 
ninen, that the 1954 Convention be 
held in Harrisburg, Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, December 27, 28, and 
29. Mr. Peters moved that the motion 
be amended to read December 28, 29, 
and 30, seconded by Miss Prather. 
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One of the 





NEW YORK 





HOMELANDS OF 
THE WORLD 
by 


Thurston and Hankins 


new HOMELANDS 
SERIES, _ this 
geography for the fourth grade 
turns basic geographical facts into 





truly up-to-date 


modern meaningful ideas of real social value. Full of aids, this truly 
vivid illustrations, many in full color. A Teachers’ Guide 
is available. 


geography. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: C. S. Hottenstein, Frank Tempone 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 1315, Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 


HOMELANDS OF 
THE AMERICAS 
by 


Thurston and Hankins 


Richly illustrated with over 300 
pictures, many of them full color 
kodachromes, and with new-style 
maps, graphs, and superb visual 
modern text emphasizes both the 
regional and the political aspects of our New World 
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3:50 
Secr 


Executive Secretary reported it was 
the policy of the Association to reim- 
burse officers and committee members 
for any loss of salary because of of- 
ficial business of the PSEA. The Coun- 
cil approved the appointment of a 


Audio Visual Dealer 





a9. 9, 6 Oe Se ee ee Reale he motion to amend was lost. Up: sube 
‘ | NEW LUXURY — for YOU ~~ aM ep ; + Br i 
3 Workshop in Early Childhood THE E-Z GRADER vote the original motion was adopted, = 
. and Elementary Education, — An ingenious, new slide-chart that completely | | ASSOCIATION AcTIVITIES—A brief sling 
+ Teachers College, Temple University | mene or we statement of the administrative and Sol 
* Conducted at the Oak Lane Country Day | | | ,Gratefully praised by teachers of all grades executive activities of the Association he 
* School ¢ June 28 to August 6 © six semester | | Why devote your time and effort to tedious the 
a | | detail that THE E-Z GRADER will do for | | as carried forward by Headquarters k 
* hours of credit, either graduate or under- you? You deserve the finest of equipment. ; ae tot 
* graduate level. The freedom you can have will be worth Staff of seventeen individuals was pre- id 
many times the price. ° anc 
° For informatio, write to Let this silent servant go to work for you sented by the Executive Secretary. : 
‘ ‘ ight now. NF 
. Mr. John Niemeyer, Headmaster Simply send $1.00 with your name and address. CoMMITTEES—Lhe Executive Secre- ) E 
Oak Lane Country Day School Don’t turn the page until you’ve done it. i i 2 PS 
Dale Lae Be Philadelphia 26, Pa. Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed! tary presented information concerning ee 
The E-Z Grader Company the elective and appointive commit- plam 
3001 Corydon Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio | tees, and announced the chairmen of = 
. | the elective committees. dof 
| ConvENTION Districts—The Execu- next 
Hartley's Kurtz Bros. tive Secretary presented briefly the 
509 W. Broad Street 8033 Bennett St. - 4th & Reed Sts. eal Mx: : Conueti New 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania Pittsburgh, Penna. Clearfield, Penna. Karel, Inc. | organization of the nine Convention We 
214 Third Avenue | Districts. He stressed the growing im- ‘ 
Hollywood Film Service Ace Audio Visual Supply Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | portance of the Convention District eon, 
ee Aeon , a tart — ices | President as a regional leader and the Cour 
rrisburg, i i . . 
sunita: i ease sta , ee Appel Visual Service | need for the discussion of local branch the 
1435 Penn Avenue | : ‘ ies. Mr 
Prestwood’s Camera Shop Lippincott Pictures, Inc. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | problems in Convention District meet- f 0 
124 Wyoming Avenue 4729 Ludlow Street | ings. = 
Scranton, Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ‘ 2 (At 
| Loca, BrancHEs—The Executive Sec- 
| son 
. 2 
retary stressed the importance of the P 
work of the Local Branch Committee + : 
and stated the first meeting had been “ie 
called for January 22 and 23. Kae 
che 
Look to your Ampro Audio Visual DEPARTMENTS, SECTIONS, AND RounD in tl 
_ TaBLES—The activities and programs addi 
Dealer for professional counsel re- : : 
of these groups were outlined briefly meet 
ie iy + . 
garding your school’s AV program. _ | by the Executive Secretary. Noi 
Fle hos available new products MEMBERSHIP—Comparative data on On 
new techniques to aid both faculty _ | PSEA membership were given for the onde 
and students. Be sure to see and = —E_|_ years 1941 to 1953. of $ 
hear the Super Stylist-10 and The need for an active campaign for west 
NEA life members was presented by NE/ 
Super Stylist-12 motion picture . : apt 
P y P __._| the NEA State Directors and approved Klin 
projectors . .. and the great new | by the Council. Cour 
tape recorder models— _ | FEDERAL LEcISLATION—Mr. Stoudt re- dinn 
Celebrity and Hi-Fi. Each _ | ported in detail on his trip to Wash- New 
of these products is at _ | ington and contacts with members of NEA 
the head of ie cou! the Ways and Means Committee with App 
reference to HR 5180, exemption of Brill 
Ampro Corporation, | retirement annuities from federal in- plete 
Chicago 18, Illinois | come tax. tees, 
| At 12:25 p.m. the Executive Council next 
| recessed for luncheon at the Penn- Cou 
Harris Hotel and reconvened at 2:15. Mr. 
| LecaL Poxicy anp Am—Mr. Adler hart 
| presented his report of activities and on t 
| reviewed the legal policy of the As- with 
| a . 
| sociation now in effect. next 
| Feb 
| Action By 1953 House or DELEGATES 
| Financial loss for PSEA service—The Abs 
| 
| 
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subcommittee to study reasonable rate 
of mileage when use of car is necessary. 
Increment of $1000 above existing 
salaries—On motion of Mr. Peters, 
seconded by Mr. Kutz, this action of 
the House of Delegates was referred 
to the Legislative Committee for study 
and action. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

PSEA Membership in Jointures—Doc- 
tor Harman, chairman, stated he was 
planning a questionnaire on the prob- 
lem and hoped to have something 


definite to report to the Council at the | 


next meeting. 


New Business 

WCOTP—On motion of Doctor Car- 
son, seconded by Doctor Harman, the 
Council gave unanimous approval to 
the attendance of Mr. Brillhart and 


Mr. Gayman at the WCOTP meeting | 


in Oslo, Norway, July 31 to August 5. 
(At 3:15 p.m. Miss Ekis, Doctor Car- 
son, and Mr. Lumley withdrew.) 


Pa. School Librarians—On motion of 
Mr. Readly, seconded by Miss Hervey, 
approval was given to the Pennsylvania 
School Librarians to hold a meeting 
in the fall at Buck Hill Falls Inn in 
addition to the annual round table 
meeting during the State Convention. 


Northwestern Convention District— 
On motion of Doctor Harman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Burkhart, an allotment 
of $200 was approved for the North- 
western Convention District. 


NEA Convention—On motion of Mrs. 
Klinetob, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, 
Council voted to hold a Pennsylvania 
dinner on Monday evening during the 
New York City Convention of the 
NEA. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES—Mr. 
Brillhart stated that he had not com- 
pleted the appointments to commit- 
tees, but would announce them at the 
next meeting of Council. 


CounciL MeEeETIncs—On motion of 
Mr. Stoudt, seconded by Mr. Burk- 
hart, Council voted to hold meetings 
on the fourth Saturday of each month 
with the exception of November. The 
next meeting of Council will be held 
February 27. 


AbJOURNMENT—Council adjourned at 
3:50 p.m.—H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary 
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RAILROAD MEN 
ARE MAILMEN, TOO 








— 


Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted. 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 
begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That’s just the signal to 


Uncle Sam’s Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 


Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 


nh Hy 
Hii 


Hi TT 


| million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 

| job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 

| first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 

| of less than 1th of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department. 











+ 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, mail 
is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 





No matter when or where your letter is going 
—to any one of more than 40,000 destina- 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
—and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your req 


No. 11, 


for adverti 

















Combine i 


with 


Summer Recreation 


at the famous 


CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 


July 5 through 23 and 
July 26 through Aug. 13 


28 University Credit Courses 


Teachers, undergraduates and 
other adults with an interest in 
learning benefit by higher educa- 
tion at this remarkable summer 
institute. Advanced courses and 
workshops in Education, Fine 
Arts, Crafts and Liberal Arts are 
applicable toward university de- 
grees. A series of convocations and 
forums supplement class work. 


Cultural, Recreational Facilities 


for you and your family 

The entire family will enjoy a 
rich program of symphony con- 
certs, opera, summer theatre, lec- 
tures and library facilities. Leisure 
time activities include - sailing, 
fishing and swimming, plus tennis, 
baseball and golf. Young peoples’ 
clubs for pre-school age and up. 
Dormitories for single students, 
apartments for families. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Full details on courses, credit, cul- 
tural programs and accommoda- 
tions. Address: 

Dr. Michael O. Sawyer, 
Syracuse University at 
108 Maxwell Hall, 
Syracuse, New York 


Coordinator 

Chautauqua 

Syracuse University 
—. 
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| 
| 
| Secretary 
| 


| Local Branches 


Glenwood Crist, chairman, presided 
| at the meetings of the Committee on 
| Local Branches on Friday, January 
| 22, at 8:00 p.m., and Saturday, Janu- 
| ary 23, at 9:30 a.m. During these 
| two sessions, 
| the Local Branch Annual Report Form. 





the committee revised | 


| It decided to prepare a separate re- | 


| port form for county Local Branches. | 


Plans were laid for the Penn Hall 
Workshop scheduled for August 16-20, 
| for the fall leadership conferences, and 
for.a series of articles for the PSJ.— 
| HERBERT P. LauTerBacH, Acting 





| Retirement, from page 245 


| class and 


your desires and the necessary infor- 
mation is sent to the Actuary from the 
Retirement Board offices. As soon as 
the Actuary makes the computation, 
you are advised accordingly. 

If you are a member in the 1/140 
elect to receive a With- 
drawal Allowance after twenty-five 
years of service, you may also elect 
any one of the options. 


Employment after Retirement 

While you are receiving a retire- 
ment allowance from the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
you may be employed in any capacity 
other than public school service in 
Pennsylvania for any length of time. 
You may be employed as a member 
or officer of a Board of School Direc- 
tors, speaker for special occasions, or 
you may be employed in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania for a period 


. . | 
not exceeding five days in any one 


school month, or ten hours in any one 
week in any form of extension or 
special education. 

| This article has set forth many of 
the benefits provided to the members 
of the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. At some later date, a 
report will be given to you in regard 
to the reorganization of the Retire- 


ment System, the installation of a 
modern accounting system, and the 
conversion of the accounts to Inter- 


national Business Machines. 





THE CITIZENS of Allentown approved | 
| a Bond Proposal for $5,125,000 on | 
| November 3, 1953, for new buildings, | 


| renovations, and purchase of school | 

sites, according to a letter received | 
| from John S. Cartwright, superin- | 
| tendent. 


| SUMMER STUDY in the Cool Northland 


170 undergraduate and graduate courses 
June 14-July 17... July 19-August 21 4 
Write: Summer Session, Room 10 3 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH, 





DULUTH 5, MINNESOTA 





Goal... 


Your goal is making people 
better qualified for useful and 
enjoyable lives. 





We're on the same team for it’s 
our goal to make people happier 
and healthier through the superb 
facilities for rest or play here at 
The Manor. 

Reservations Required 


Send for Color Booklet 
Remarkably Modest Tariffs 


fil uy 


| POCONO | 





\ 


MANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 


Mt. Pocono 3611 
John M. Crandall, Manager 
Philadelphia Office: Lo 4-5824 








TEACHERS—Don’t Miss 
This Opportunity During 
SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK! 


Now, for the first time you can ar- 
range your Summer School program 
and complete your registration at the 
University of Pennsylvania Summer 
School Booth in the Palestra from 
April 7th to 10th. Staff members will 
be in attendance to give you full in- 
formation on courses and advise you 
on your credits. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28 to August 7 


Full professional curricula for the 
Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees in 
Education: Elementary, Secondary, 
Administration, Vocational. Also 
a well rounded program of 
courses in Arts and Sciences of 
special interest to teachers. 


For detailed information about courses, 
write to: 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


College Hall, University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








UNIVERSITY of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP. Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie, Stephen M. Corey, and Associ- 


ates. 224 pp. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$3.25 


in Part I, the authors define leadership, 
evaluate different ways of exercising leader- 
ship, and discuss (1) its functions in school 


situations, (2) ways in which these func- | 


may best be fulfilled, (3) factors 
affecting instructional leadership, and (4) 
methods of bringing about improvement in 
leadership. The book is the outgrowth of 
three years of cooperative experimentation 
carried on by Denver secondary school per- 
sonnel and consultants from the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. Part II deals specifically with 
this experiment. 


tions 


It’s Fun to Finn Out. Film Story Books. 
Paul Witty and the Educational Re- 
search Staff of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films. Illus. Heath. $0.32 each 


This series is simple enough for primary 
graders to read yet is based on topics that 
middle graders can enjoy. Each book is a 
film story adapted from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films sound motion picture of 
the same title. Illustrated by photographs 
selected from the film. The titles are Ele- 


phants, The Doctor, Tugboats, Circus Day in | 
Our Town, A Visit with Cowboys, Airport, | 


A Tow Prachivnk 
TJeaching Method . gl 


This easy-to-teach method of phonetics instruction 
presents a psychologically valid way to identify 
new words. You'll be proud of your pupils’ prog- 
ress as the “silent supervisors” speed recognition of 
Becky Carr 


The Bus Driver, Billy and Nanny, the Twin 
Goats. 


EpUCATING FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
Thirty-Second Yearbook of the AASA. 
616 pp. 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $5 


Teaching know-how for dealing with con- 
troversial issues, not providing pat answers, 
is the prime aim of the modern school’s 
citizenship education program. So says the 
AASA in its Thirty-Second Yearbook. The 
authors, a commission of nine educators in- 
cluding school superintendents, professors of 
education, a classroom teacher, and a prin- 
cipal, voice concern over threats from isms 
without and civic apathy within on im- 
portant issues of the day. Purpose of this 


yearbook, according to the commission, was | 


to survey existing practices in citizenship 
education to see where they might be im- 
proved. As a guide to communities who 
would evalute their program of citizenship 
education, the commission poses eleven key 
questions. It further discusses five current 
or recently-completed major studies in the 
field of citizenship education which illus- 
trate different approaches being used. 


Earty MoraviAN EpucaTion IN PENNSYL- 
vANIA. Mabel Haller, Bethlehem. Order 
from the author at P. O. Box 412, 
Philadelphia 5. Paper bound, $4.50; 
cloth bound, $6.50 


Educators will be interested in the aims | 
and | 


and curricula of the early schools 


Moravian educational principles and prac- | 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ae 


Participants may enroll for -credit on 
either the graduate or the undergradu- 
ate level, or may register to audit any 
of the following foreign study programs: 


FINE ARTS directed by Dr. Herman S. 
Gundersheimer, Professor of History of 
Art. 

$898 June 30 to August 31 6 Credits 
Architecture, sculpture and paintings 
in England, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy. 


MUSIC directed by Wilbert Hitchner, 
Associate Professor of Music Education 
and Dr. Louis G. Werson, Director of 
Music, Phila. Public Schools. 


Tour A 
$987 July 12 to August 28 6 credits 
Tour B 
$789 August] to August28 4 credits 
_ Tour C 
$100 Extension to Edinburgh 
Musical life in Holland, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Germany, and England. 
Includes many festivals with emphasis 


upon Salzburg, Lucerne, Munich, and 
Bayreuth. 


FRENCH directed by M. Helen Duncan, 
Assistant Professor of French, and Jane 
Van Ness Smead, Associate Professor 
of French. 


$495 3 or 4 credits 

June 19, 26 to August 16, 22 

July 4, 12 to September 1, 3 
Study in Paris in conjunction with the 
Sorbonne, University of Paris, Cours 
Pratique, Cours de Civilisation Fran- 
caise, and Cours de Phonetique will be 
offered from July 15 to August 14. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION directed by 
Dr. Thomas E. Clayton, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education. 

$898 June 30 to August17 6 credits 
Educational traditions, practices, and 
problems in Scotland, England, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. 


SOCIAL WELFARE directed by Dr. Negley 
K. Teeters, Professor of Sociology. 
$898 July9toAugust16 6 credits 


A study of the methods used by differ- 
ent countries in handling their social, 
problems. Extended visits to Yugo- 
slavia, Spain, and England, with short 
stops in Holland, Switzerland, and 
France, including approximately five 
days in Paris. 


Uy 


For complete information concerning 
_ any of the tours, address 
Director of European Studytours 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








new words from known parts. 














READINESS 
FOR POWER 
5 IN READING 





Manual for 
FUNCTIONAL 
PHONETICS 








1 Can Read 
Me Read 
Reading’s Easy 




















1632 Indiana Avenue 


Pupil’s Texts. 
1 Can Read—lIst level 

Hear Me Read—2nd level 
Reading's Easy—3rd level 


Write for descriptive folder on the Functional 
Phonetics Series. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 


PHONE 


By ANNA D. CORDTS, 
A NEW SERIES To 


Paper Covers 


Cloth Bindings 


FUNCTIONAL _ cy 











h 









TICS 


POWER IN READING 


Teacher's Books. 
Readiness For Power in Reading 
Manual For Functional Phonetics 


Publishers 


2 Chicago 16, Illinois 











Hhow is ideas 


as you be ve 


hoped to ape | it 


HERMAN 


HERMAN AND NINA SCHNEIDER need no intro- AND 

duction. Their many articles and their tremendously 

successful trade books have set this husband-wife 

team at the top in elementary science. NINA 
Watch the sparks fly when children and science 


meet—the Schneider way. Your boys and girls will SCHNEIDER 


be round-eyed over these colorful books full of ex- 
citing things to do. See the Schneider magic in action. This blend of easy reading 
and challenging material will keep your classroom humming. 


A NEW BASAL SERIES FOR GRADES 1 THROUGH 6 
Books and Teachers Guides for Grades 1, 2, 3 ready this spring 


Write the Heath office for further information 


SD. : Fe atk mead Company 180 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 14 





























A New and Modern 
High School Social Studies Program 


American History 
OUR NATION’S STORY 


A new, 1954 American history text with emphasis on modern 
American history. This new text is written in an interesting 
flowing style with a reading level suitable for high school pupils. 


World History 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


A new world history text which can be read and understood. Events 
and relationships between various events are carried through a 
logical sequential development, with emphasis placed on the growth 
and achievements of man. 1954 Copyright. 


Government and Civics 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new American government text showing the structure and functions 
of our national, state, and local governments. Develops respect for and 
a determination to maintain our form of government. 1953 Copyright. 


Ninth Grade Social Studies 
YOUR WORLD AND YOU (Available late spring, 1954) 


(Write for Descriptive Circulars) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY * PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA *® DALLAS, TEXAS 




















tices. Because of the virtual non-existence 
of the family unit and private home under 
the early general economy, “the care and 
education of the children from infancy to 
adolescence were the full responsibility of 
the church and its schools.” The broad 
range of the curricula is indicated by the 
extensive offerings of linguistic studies, 
natural science, mathematics, history, and the 
fine arts. Throughout the entire volume, the 
reader will find interesting illustrations and 
quotations from original records. Northamp- 
ton County public schools will find this 
volume invaluable as library source material 
and of particular interest to the citizens of 
the county—Rosert N. Taytor, County 
Superintendent 


History or A Free Peopite. Henry W. 
Bragdon and Samuel P. McCutchen. 
736 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $4 


This new high school history book gives 
a concise review of Colonial days for a 
course which permits time for thorough 
coverage of the modern era. In its narrative 
account of the American epic, it emphasizes 
people in history. Among features which en- 
courage and speed learning processes are a 
centerfold section in full color which is 
actually a brief visual history of the United 
States and a study of the Constitution 
within the text. 


LEARNING TOGETHER. Book 3. 278 pp. $1.96. 
Usine Lancuace. Book 5. 312 pp. $2.04. 
Illus. Thomas Clark Pollock, Florence 
B. Bowden, and John J. Forester. Mac- 
millan 


Two of the Macmillan English series for 
grades 2 through 8. In this series, chapters 
in fundamental English furnish many ex- 
amples of language structure, essential 
grammar, and good usage. These chapters 
are followed by others in which a program 
of activities finds expression in social situa- 
tions which include reading, writing, spell- 
ing, talking, and listening. A Teacher's 
Manual is provided. 


TreeEN-AGE TALES. Book 1 and Book 2. 248 
pp. each. Ruth Strang and Ralph 
Roberts. Illus. Macmillan. $2 each 


These tales have been written on a sixth- 
grade level of reading difficulty, but their 
level of interest parallels the maturity of 
high school students. Vocabulary, sentence 
structure, and sentence length have been 
controlled to make the stories easy for 
reluctant readers. The tales will interest 
both boys and girls. There are science, 
true sports, animal, success, suspense, and 
mystery stories. 


TEACHING THE Stow LEARNING CHILD. 
Marion Funk Smith, Lancaster, in col- 
laboration with Arthur J. Burks. 188 pp. 
Harper. $2.75 


It is the basic conviction not only ex- 
pressed but documented in this book that 
most retarded children can be educated to 
become self-supporting and socially respon- 
sible citizens. The author insists these 
youngsters can learn all they need to know 
in order to live in a reading, writing, and 
adding democracy; but being slow learners, 
they need slow teaching, slow, patient, re- 


| petitive presentation of facts and methods 
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that may be grasped more quickly by the 


so-called normal child. They need and re- | 


spond to inclusion in the social and emo- 
tional climate of the school as much as 


they need the special attention of smaller 


classes and specialized teaching. The book 
is a result of Mrs. Smith’s many years of 
experience in teaching the slow learner. 
She now has a class at the Robert Fulton 


school in Lancaster. A personal account of | 
day-to-day activities in the classroom, the | 
book is designed for other teachers and the | 


general public, as well as for the parents 
of retarded children. 


So Tuts Is Cottece. Paul H. Landis. 216 
pp. McGraw-Hill. $3 
\djustments inevitably must be made 


when the student transfers from high school 
to the college scene with its intensified social 


and scholastic competition. These adjust- | 


ments are most easily made if the student 
is aware of their universality. This book 


gives warm and sympathetic counsel to aid | 


college freshmen and 
students in gaining assurance and self-con- 


senior high school | 


fidence. It is based on the experience of | 


more than 1,000 students. The book is 


equally suitable for use in courses in orienta- | 


tion, applied psychology, personality adjust- | 


ment, social psychology, introductory sociol- 
ogy, and introductory psychology. 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New | 


York :3, N.O¥.: 

SpeecH. A Handbook of Voice Training, 
Diction, and Public Speaking. Dorothy 
Mulgrave with chapters by Wilbur Gil- 
man and Wilbert Pronovost. $1.50 


Chas. A Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria 3, Ill.: 
ADVANCED WoopworK AND FURNITURE 
Maxine. John L Feirer. $3.96 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
Easter Fantasta, A Television Play. Sam 
Raymond Sebby. $1.75 
SpeAK TO Us or CuHILpren. Alicia Darling. 
$3 


Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 

Unper THE APPLE TREE. Odille Ousley. 
$1.36 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Nes 


LirerATuRE. A Series of Anthologies. Re- | 


vised. Types or Lirerature. Grade 10. 
E. A. and Neal M. Cross. $3.52. 
HERITAGE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Grade 11 or 12. E. A. Cross, Grace A. 
Benscoter, and W. A. Meacham. $3.64. 
HERITAGE OF BritisH LITERATURE. Grade 
11 or 12. E. A. Cross and Helen Fern 
Daringer. $3.72 


New Jersey Education Assn., 180 W. State 
St., Trenton, N. J.: 
NJEA—-100 Years of Service. The Story 
of an Organization. Laurence B. John- 
son 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE NURSERY 

Nelly Wolffheim. $3.75 


ScHOOL. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
1954 


CALENDAR OF SESSIONS IN WHICH 
GRADUATE COURSES ARE OFFERED 


7—June 26 


ee ew ee ee ee a ee 


Camp Pitt June 
Pymatuning Laboratory of Field Biology 


SS ace I eek June 7—August 27 
Formal Classwork ......... June 28—August 20 
Pre-Two Weeks .............. June 14—June 25 
nr June 28—August 6 
Eight Weeks—Science ......... June 14—August 6 


Post-Two Weeks 
Twelve Weeks—Mathematics 
Six Weeks Evening 


August 9—August 20 
7—August 27 
14—July 23 


... June 
June 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 














ATTENTION 
Welfare Committee Chairmen 


Does your local branch of the P.S.E.A. offer adequate Group Insurance 
Protection (Accident & Health, Hospitalization, Life) to its members? 


Are you considering committee study of this important Teacher Welfare 


Project? 


Write us for details of complete protection for you and your associates 


in the teaching profession. 


All information furnished without obligation. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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News from the World’s Largest 
Producers of Classroom Films 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year 
at Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films! In a quarter-century 
of dedicated service to better 
learning through sight and sound tools, 
EBF has released nearly 700 teaching 
films. 





* * * 

The event of this 25th Anniversary 
Year is the field’s largest and (we 
think) most functional catalog of 
classroom teaching materials. Our Sil- 
ver Jubilee edition presents over 600 
of currently available sound films, 
filmstrips, and recordings. 


* * * 

The latest in EBF sound films: 

An important need for more effective 
vocational guidance is met by EB 
Films’ current production of Getting 
a Job and a companion film, Planning 
Your Career. These two subjects re- 
vitalize existing guidance programs or 
will help initiate such a service for 
your students. 


Uy 
WMéeé 


\N 
SN 
\ 


Yy 
VW 


SS 


* * N 
Man’s enduring faith is the potent \ 
NS 


force interpreted in Major Religions 
of the World. This sound film is most 
useful in world history and _ social 


Yy 


LL 


Wl 


studies. elias mins: \ 
Ideal for biology and general science \ 
is Bacteria with its special cine tech- \ 
nique that makes this basic subject \ 


clear and understandable. 
* * * 


Primary teachers will welcome The 
Farmer, latest in EBF “Community 
Helpers” series. 

* 


Wy 
, 


* * 

More and better young readers is 
the aim of the new EBF “FILM- 
READER” program. D. C. Heath and 
Row Peterson’s artfully-designed read- 
ers are matched by 24 delightful sound 


Yj 


films that young learners will view N 

with eager anticipation. NN 
* * # \ 

News of EBF Filmstrips: \N 


1954 is also Jubilee Year in EB Film- 
strip production with six new series 
containing 36 individual strips already 


released. Have you seen Town Com- \ 
munity, American Patriots, Science at \N 


Lz 


Work? View them now! \ 
Your EBF representdtive... \ 


Ray Kroggel 
H. E. Brumbaugh 
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BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, .N. Y:: 
Economics anp You. Sol Holt and H. L. 
McCracken. $3.48 


University Publishing Company, 1126 Que 
St., Lincoln 1, Nebraska: 
Great Promises. Eunice K. Crabtree, 
Luverne Crabtree Walker, and Dorothy 
Canfield. $2.32 


| D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 


Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y.: , 


Leonhardy and Vivian B. Ely. $2.96 


| World Book Co., 
Nie: 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 





CriticAL THINKING ApprRAISAL. Goodwin 
| per package of 35. Specimen set, $0.35 

ProsLemMs OF Democracy TEstT. Stanley 
| E. Dimond and Elmer F. Pflieger. $3.15 
| per package of 35. Specimen set, $0.35 
| 


‘Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE BattLeE To ImMpROvE Pustic Epuca- 
TION. Horace Mann League of the U. S., 
E. I. F. Williams, Secretary-General, 

| Department of Education, Heidelberg 

| College, Tiffin, Ohio 





MATHEMATICS FOR Everypay Livine. Adele | 


Watson and Edward M. Glaser. $3.70 | 


| 


| BIBLIOGRAPHY—Criticisms and Attacks on | 
Public Education and Some Answers. | 


Kansas State Teachers Assn., 315 W. 
10th St., Topeka, Kansas 


CAREER OpporTUNITIES. How to Plan and | 


| 
Organize a School Program of Tele- 
| vision and Radio Discussion. HANDBOOK 
| or NAM Activities AND SERvIcEs for 
Education-Industry Cooperation. Pa- 
TENTS AND YouR TOMORROW. STUDENTS 
Quiz Inpustry ANp Busrness. A Panel- 
Type Discussion Program for Your 
Group. Workinc TocGeTHER. YOUR 


Wuat You Make It. Your Oppor- 
| TUNITIES IN SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 
| Your Opportunity IN MANAGEMENT. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
Education Dept., 14 W. 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


CENSORSHIP AND Controversy. National 


Halsted St., Chicago 20, Ill. $0.75 


FELLOWSHIPS ABROAD FOR AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS, 1954-55. Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 1 E. 67th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Tue New JAPAN. PROBLEMS OF EAst-WEST 
SETTLEMENT. Foreign Policy Assn., 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 


each 





PotiomyeLitis—A Source Book for High 
School Students. PoLiomyELitis—A 
High School Teacher’s Guide. Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Proceedings of the 35th Conference of 
the Child Research Clinic of The Woods 
| Schools, held in Philadelphia, May 23, 
| 1953. The Woods Schools, Langhorne 





CAREER IN TEACHING. Your Future Is | 


Council of Teachers of English, 8110 S. | 


THE Pre-ADOLESCENT EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. | 








Hundreds of Pennsylvania teachers 
have been asking for a new story- 


type Pennsylvania history 


Grade Four Reading Level 


Here it is—Published in 1953 
Already a Smash Hit 


YOUR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A notable team of authors: 


Lucille Wallower—nationally known 
Pennsylvania author and _illustra- 


tor of children’s books e 


Dr. S. K. Stevens—Pennsylvania State 
Historian and noted editor and 


writer of American history e 


Daphne Brebner—fourth grade teach- 
er in the Erie school system and 
writer of local history e 


Based on 233-B 


252 pages, 62 illustrations, 
18 delightful story chapters 
Index, pronouncing glossary, and teaching aids 


Write for a copy on approval 


PENNS VALLEY 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 


119 Frazier Street 


State College, Pennsylvania 





The publishers of school books 
exclusively for Pennsylvania. Send 
for a complete catalogue for 1954. 
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Rusper, A Story or ROMANCE AND 
Science. United States Rubber Co., 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Index to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency ............ 280 
Americate Hook: ' @0s 05-0... Sees s <s 238 
American Seating Co. .... Inside back cover 
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NEW 


LAID 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


A NEW EDITION OF THE NATION’S 


LEADING HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-8 


Jones * Maloney * Morgan °* Landis * Shaw 


FEATURES: 


Completely new first and second grade 
books 


New material in every grade to add 
emphasis to mental, emotional, and 
social health 


A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 


A balanced program of physical, 
mental, emotional, and social health 


A positive approach to mental health 


A built-in program of games and 
stunts 


LAW BROTHERS 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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@ In the classroom enchanted vaca- 
tions may seem remote. But when 
summer comes a North Western- 
Union Pacific Tour provides the 
magic formula for a carefree, es- 
corted, all-expense vacation to the 
West’s outstanding regions. 





You can choose from cool Colo- 
rado and its mountain vistas; 
magic Yellowstone and the fasci- 
nating Tetons; the vastness and 
color of Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand 


Please 


C. H. MERTENS, Manager 
book, 


Department of Tours 


Canyon National Parks; fun-loving 
California;.the picturesque Pacific 
Northwest, including Sun Valley 
and the Canadian Rockies. 
Interesting! —thrilling!—romantic! 
But get the exciting, day-by-day 
story. Send for the ’54 edition of 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS, de- 
scribing moderately priced vaca- 
tions from 8 to 15 days in length. 
The book is free—mail the coupon 
—or see your Travel Agent. 


send me free copy of your beautifully illustrated 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. (D-68) 








North Western-Union Pacific Name 
148 S. Clark Street Siiied 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

City. 


Zone State. 





NORTH WESTERN ° UNION PACIFIC + Dept. of Tours 












NOTES AND NEWS FR rad 





G. FRANKLIN STOVER, who has been 
serving as director of instruction in 
Abington Township schools, has been 
named professor of education in the 
School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


GeorcE M. ScHAFFER of Hatboro 
has been appointed chief of the Di- 
vision of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Department of Public In- 
struction. He succeeds Robert Stoner 
who now is director of the bureau of 





PR plus PM 


Just a few letters—yet they stand for an educational policy 
that has been both goal and guide to World Book Company’s 
Division of Test Research and Service. 





PERTINENT 
RESEARCH 


What better term than per- 
tinent research for the ex- 
ploration of new theory and 
practice—for the insight, in- 
ventiveness, and investigation 
required to develop unique 
educational aids—materials 
that add another dimension 
to evaluation activities. 


Two particular publications illustrate this policy. 





HOLZINGER-CROWDER 
UNI-FACTOR TESTS 


are the result of pertinent 

research. They measure 
students’ verbal, spatial, nu- 
merical, and reasoning abil- 
ities—and help schools provide 
effective educational and vo- 
cational guidance. Informa- 
tion material and specimen 
sets are available to counse- 
lors and administrators. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe, Pennsylvania Representatives 
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PROFESSIONAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Professional maintenance is 
the work of authors and pub- 
lishers that must go on with 
established materials — to 
maintain their quality, keep 
them up-to-date and modern 
in content; a faithful mirror 
of current needs. 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


are now available in a New 
Edition. This is an example 
of professional maintenance— 
the work that goes on to make 
good materials even better. 
Three levels cover grades 1-4, 
4-9, and 9 through college. A 
“classic” instrument for intel- 
ligence measurement, con- 
stantly kept up to date. 





| 
| 
| 


adult, vocational, and practical arts 
education. 


THEODORE A. DISTLER will resign as 
president of Franklin and Marshall 
College at the close of this school year 
to become executive director of the 
Association of American Colleges. 


O. A. EICHENLAUB, president of C. 
M. Eichenlaub Company, Philadelphia, 
was named president of the National 
School Service Institute at its annual 
meeting in Chicago. The Institute is 
an association of manufacturers and 
distributors of school supplies and 
equipment. 


Henry, I. WILLETT, superintendent 
of schools in Richmond, Virginia, is 
president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 


M. Wayne VeENARX, head of the 
Brookfield Township schools in Ohio, 
has been named principal of the new 
North Allegheny Junior-Senior High 
School. North Allegheny is a com- 
bined school for Bradfordwoods and 
Franklin, Marshall, and McCandless 
Townships, Allegheny County. 


ANDREW J. MILLER, director of cur- 
riculum research in the Pittsburgh 
school system, has retired. Doctor Mil- 
ler helped set the outline for the pub- 
lic school curriculum in Pittsburgh. 
He went to Pittsburgh from Chambers- 
burg as a pattern maker 43 years ago. 
He began teaching manual training at 
Shakespeare school in 1912. 


HELEN JACOBI, one of ten teachers 
who opened South Hills High School 
in Pittsburgh in 1917, was honored at 
a dinner recently. Miss Jacobi retired 
on February 5. In reminiscing over 
her 40 year career, she noted that just 
about everything had changed except 
her subject—mathematics. 


From THE MOoNESSEN schools, the 
following retired in 1953: Kathryn 
Metz, 41 years of service; Ida Ober, 
38 years; W. R. H. Patterson, 29; Leah 
Snead, 43; Naomi Rhoades Bickerton, 
32; Bessie Preston, 35; Thomas Pres- 
ton, 30. 
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CuintoN T. SmitH has been ap; 
pointed superintendent of Susque- 
hanna County schools to fill the un- 
expired term created by the resigna- 


tion of Wayne C. Webster. 


A TEN-YEAR “BuILp JUNIATA” pro- 
gram with a goal of $2,500,000 “to 
maintain Juniata College’s high posi- 
tion among the liberal arts colleges of 
America” has been announced by 
President Calvert N. Ellis. The first 
objective will be a new men’s resi- 
dence hall. Other proposed buildings 
include a library, home economics 
building, and women’s residence hall. 


Necrology 


Watrer L. Puitips, 84, Treasurer of 
the PSEA from March 12, 1927, to 
November 1, 1953, and former 
superintendent of the schools in 
West Chester, February 1. 


Lewis ALAN SuHatz, Philadelphia pub- 
lic school teacher, February 4 


GreorcE ITTERLY, teacher in Morris- 
ville before he retired in 1949, 
January 31 

Jessie I. Lercu, teacher in Easton 


schools for 47 years before her re- 


tirement, February 3 


Emma R. Boone, 80, teacher in Read- 
ing schools from 1895 until her re- 
February 3 


90 


tirement in 1938, 


BertHA M. Horton, former teacher in 


Towanda, December 30 


SuE L. SANDERS, 
land, former teacher in 
boro schools, January 1 


Hagerstown, Mary- 
Waynes- 


H. Ricuarp DieHM, Robesonia, super- 
visor of music in four Berks County 
school districts, January 8 


Mrs. CLARIBEL BRUBAKER GUTSHALL, 
Mechanicsburg, teacher in Cumber- 
land County schools for 30 years, 
January 8 


Mrs. Grace W. FirzGERALp, retired 
Philadelphia high school teacher, 
December 26 


Ann Donerty, teacher for 30 years 
in the Pittsburgh schools, December 
27 

MyrtLteE McCreapy, 83, teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools before her retire- 

ment in 1939, December 21 
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Littie A. HARTLEP, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools for 44 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1942, Decem- 
ber 22 


Vireinta L. Kast, teacher in the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Harrisburg, 
before her retirement, January 26 


SAMUEL A. JOHNSTON, retired principal 
of Middletown High School, Janu- 
ary 28 


Park C. Bett, York County school 
teacher for 22 years, January 23 


EpwarD P. RUTLEDGE, professor of 
band and orchestral instruments for 
the Lebanon Valley College Con- 
servatory of Music, January 26 


Wituiam G. Davis, Easton, superin- 
tendent of schools in Connellsville 
before his retirement in 1949, Janu- 
ary 21 





A Delicious and Unusual Treat 


A suggestion we hope ” 





you find useful 


Individual, Delicious Bunny Desserts 


Something new and that delights everyone are these tasty, individual 
desserts. The rabbit is melted chocolate molded into tempting gelatin base. 
So easy—not even any cooking to do. And the cost, almost nothing. 


If you are looking for 
something delicious, 
inexpensive and that 
is really novel for a 
desser t or refreshments, here m: iy be 
just the thing. There is nothing dif- 
ferent or new about the ingredients 








Note: With these handy 
bunny molds, by just 
using melted chocolate 
you can make tasty, 
little rabbits for candy, 
cake decorations and 
for gifts. 





but the simple, new way 

of putting them together. 

Even the cute bunny 

molds cost edie Easy to 

get, too, because all you 

need do is to order them 
3 by mail. 






\ For delicious 
recipe and 
9-piece 
: bunny- 
mold set including a 
bunny cookie cutter—50¢. 





WHEN YOU’RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 

flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


IF INTERESTED 
IN MAKING THIS 
RABBIT DESSERT 


FOR 9-PIECE Bunny Mold Set of 
extra heavy 
complete with easy, tasty recipe; 
8 individual molds 34 
bunny cookie cutter 4"x “af 

send your name, address and 
50¢ to MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Postage prepaid. 
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"x14" and 


























Bucknell 
Vy, ° id, 


1954: 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
June 28-August 6 


Professional training for teachers, counselors, principals, and super- 
intendents. 








Bertrand Library 


June 28-August 20 
Academic courses in subject matter fields. 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of undergraduate and 
graduate courses. All classes meet five days a week. 





Special Features 
Training of Elementary Teachers 


Courses in Visual Education and 
History needed for permanent 
certification 


Conferences on Guidance and Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum 


Elementary and Air-Age Education Workshops 


Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 





For complete details, write to 
W. H. SAUVAIN 
Director of Six-Week Summer School 
Bucknell University C—44 LEWISBURG, PA. 


























ONE OF A SERIES Piaget EUROPEAN TRAINS 
4, fJIZ Wxt! 
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The BLUE TRAIN carries First and Second class sleeping cars from Calais on 
the channel to the glorious Cote d’Azur along the Mediterranean. For 
those who demand and expect Superior Service, this train, leaving Paris 
at 8 P.M. daily, combines punctuality with the latest in comfort. 


eee A ~ 


Secure your rail accommodations before 
you leave. Tickets may be purchased and 
advance reservations made at any of our 
three offices or through your travel agent. 







323 Geary St, San Francisco, Cal 
1231 St. Catherine St, W, Montreal PQ 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. E2 
1 








' Please send me free Name 
illustrated booklet Address. 
“Railroading in France.”’ City State. 














Mrs. Tacte ZEIGLER GELNETT, ele. 
mentary teacher in Newport, Janu- 
ary 13 


MELVIN A. STEINER, principal of In. 
gram’s public school for 29 years 
before his retirement in 1948, Janu. 
ary 


F. W. SHocKLEY, director, Summer 
Sessions, University of Pittsburgh, 
January 12 


FLORENCE E. JAMEs, teacher for 33 
years in Lansdowne, December 21 


Hiram T. Haas, Nazareth, teacher for 
42 years in the schools of Berks and 
Lebanon Counties before his retire- 
ment in 1937, December 10 


Mrs. WILLIAM RANKIN, teacher in the 


Sharon schools for thirteen years, 
December 24 


Rev. E. E. Swanston, teacher in 
Johnstown schools for 34 years, 
January 12 


J. EarLE Roserts, Lake Worth, Flor- 
ida, supervising principal in Fay- 
ette County for 35 years before his 
retirement in 1951, December 26 


ANNA B. Mone, 84, teacher for 31 
years in Meadville before her retire- 
ment, January 8 


FRANK L. ORTH, principal of the senior 
high school, New Castle, before his 
retirement in 1942, December 26 


MarcareEtT N. HANcE, teacher in Phila- 
delphia schools before her retire- 
ment 


Calendar 


March 1-3—Pa. Association of County 
Superintendents Winter Work Con- 
ference, Nittany Lion Inn, State 
College 

March 7-13—Girl Scout Week 

March 12—English and Speech Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg 

March 27—Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 2-3—Ninth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

April 3—Spring Conference, Pa. State 
Modern Language Assn., Gettysburg 
College 
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IF YOUR 
Insurance Company 
can cancel 

YOUR POLICY" 


YOU'D better send 
us this Coupon 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM Teachers 
Special Non-Cancellable Policy. 


Ce ry 


*Most sickness and accident 
policies can be canceled by 
the company. The decision to 
cancel is theirs to make, not 


yours. 
For real sickness and acci- 


dent protection you ought to 
have a policy the company 
can’t cancel. Such a policy is 
the TPM Teachers’ Special 
Policy. Only you can cancel 
it. With it, you'll never be 
without the insurance pro- 
tection you need. Send the 
coupon today for complete 
information. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Penna. 








| April 4-10—Conservation Week 

April 7-10—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

| April 8—Northwestern Pa. Council 

| for the Social Studies, Sixth An- 


lege, Edinboro 
April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 
April 9-10—Northwestern Pennsy]- 
vania Art Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro 


| April 10—Western Conf., Pa. Business 


Educators’ Assn., New Kensington 

April 15-17—Conference, Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Assn., Boston 

April 16—Junior Academy of Science, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh 

April 18-23—Study Conf., Association 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, St. Paul, Minnesota 

April 19-23—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Statler, New York 
City 

April 23—Seventh Annual Geography 
Institute, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 

April 23-24—Annual Conference, 
Pennsylvania Future Teachers of 
America, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

April 23-24—Nineteenth Annual Pa. 
Industrial Arts Conf., State Teachers 
College, California 

April 23-24—Fifth Annual Conf., Pa. 
Safety Educators Association, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel 

April 24—Conference for Gifted Chil- 
dren, Camp Curtin Jr. High School, 
Harrisburg 

April 24—Fastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Simon Gratz H. S., 
Philadelphia 

April 24—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Blairsville Joint 
High School 

April 25-27—Spring Conference, Dis- 
trict Superintendents Assn., Her- 
shey 

May 8—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Third Annual Meeting, 
State Teachers College, Millersville 

May 14—State Conference, Pa. Fed- 
eration of Junior Historians, Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

May 15—Pa. State Assn. of Classical 
Teachers, Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town . 

June 27-July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, New York 





City 


nual Conference, State Teachers Col- | 








To help your. 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
...or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 


Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 











For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466.3, Milltown, N. J. Or 
mail coupon. 





Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send free 

... booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered”’ 

, .. booklets ‘Growing Up and Liking It” 

... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 





State 

















July 5-16—Eleventh Conf., NEA Dept. August 16-20—PSEA Local Branch October 10-17—Pennsylvania Week 
of Classroom Teachers, University Leaders Workshop, Penn Hall, October 13-15—Western Convention 























of Delaware, Newark, Delaware Chambersburg District and Western Pa. Education 
July 23-24—Pa. Science Teachers’ As- September 29-30—Annual Education Conference, Pittsburgh 
sociation Conference, Muhlenberg Congress, Harrisburg October 14-15—Central-Western Con- 
College, Allentown October 1-2—Twenty-first Annual Pa. vention District, Indiana 
July 27-29—Superintendents and Prin- Conf. for the Education of Excep- October 15-16—Classroom Teachers 
cipals Conf., Pa. State University tional Children, Hershey Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 
October 16—Tenth Annual In-Service 
al a . an ALLSTAR OD | Teachers Conf., State Teachers Col- 
Teachers Burea M. A. BRYANT | lege, Millersville 
BRYAN pig aang P 5 eae” | October 18—Northwestern Convention 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 District, Erie 
PHONE — WRITE — VISIT | November 5-6—Pennsylvania State 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year | School Directors Assn. Convention, 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | Harrisburg 
hint PERE L EGA BED IOP Se . ___ | December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


TEACHERS NEEDED — CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘+ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


ADAMS ‘enc 
AGENCY 
A large and permanent clientele Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager Post Office Box 146 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. || WE PLACE TEACHERS 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I5TH YEAR 


Top Salaries — Fine Locations 
T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


e z : os meas 
C i : n TO n If it is a position in the Midwest, West or BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 

















Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


Reliable schoo! and college placement service 
every month of the year, East and South. 
Phone Mulberry 5-6850 or write, telling us 
about yourself. 30th year. 

















THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY Member N.A.T.A. 
617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash 





Kingsley { He hg Personal Discriminating Service = z. ies, Jr. | Managers Good ee western 
a es WRITE FOR DETAILS 





Member of N.A.T.A. 72nd year of service 
TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many | - —- ——_—___- 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
managemeni—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY | THE EASTERN 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU _ 74th Year TE ACHERS’ AGENCY 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. ¢ 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies .288 Sunrise Highway 


Rockville Centre 
a ee Long Island N.Y. 














Excellent Elementary, Secondary and Admin- 





























P | T T S B U R G H T E A C A ie R S B U R E A U | istrative positions at Top Salaries a 
Founded 1924 || Sate Uewlgte ceracs’ 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Teachers, if you are available NOW, we have openings in Pa., Ohio, N.J., Del., and Md. | Member N.A.T.A. 
Elementary and high school. Our experience as a former superintendent and our specializa- 13th year 
tion in teacher placement are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. | WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 
Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 
Excellent Teaching Positions are available Northeast Teacher: s Agency 
STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY Box 603, Burlington 5, Vermont 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. * ts . 
Good Salaries Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy We recommend’ to desirable positions in 
Tenure a Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive New England, New York and New Jersey. 
m ae Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. ; eee 
Access to Universities G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager Write for Registration Form 
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